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LL of us are obliged to form some judgement of the situa- 
tion in which the Suez affair has placed our country, and 


sought but the methods used to attain them. All I can 
lo is to try to make an assessment of some of the problems raised 
m this process. Let me confess that I am still uncertain on a 
jumber of points, and may well have to alter my judgement on 
pthers as new facts come to light. os 

- But first we should remember a vital historical fact. Our success 
n the past was due, not to our naval strength alone, but to a policy 
9 conducted as not to produce a world-wide combination against 
_ Even in the nineteenth century there were occasions when such 
mbination would have been immediately disastrous, and in the 

yentieth century we are far more vulnerable. 

_ On the immediate situation, there has been such an outpouring 
words during the last few weeks that by now charge and 
bounter-charge have been worn threadbare. Deep feeling was 
understandable, but even though party strife was inevitable, a large 
najority of people have surely been much disturbed by the scenes 
a the House of Commons, and the violence of some of the language 
sed there and in some organs of the press. On one point there is 
ost universal agreement: that Colonel Nasser has shown him- 
by his language and actions’to be a menace not only to us but 
e peace of the Middle East, and that the Soviet Union was 
loiting the situation for its own purposes. But there is also 


After the ‘Suem Crisis: Problems before Us 


By SIR CHARLES WEBSTER 


this necessitates looking at not only the objects that were _ 


considerable agreement that two big questions must be asked about 
what we did. 

The first question is whether a strategical object was sought 
without the tactical means of obtaining it. Did we act too soon and 
without first ascertaining exactly how the job was to be done? 
We must continually remember that we do net know what would 
have happened if we had delayed our action either first to make 
an appeal to the United Nations or to allow the Israeli attack to 
proceed without interference. ; 

Secondly, did we underrate, because of its obvious weaknesses, 
the ability of the United Nations to be a focus of public opinion 
and especially of United States opinion? There was in this-con- 
nection, also, a good deal of abuse of language, both here and in 
New York. There is immorality of inaction as well as of action; and 


_ if the intention not to act be openly announced, it encourages the 


“very aggression which the United Nations was designed to prevent. 
Indeed, do not a great many people believe that Israel has a better 
case than most other members of the United Nations? For the 
Charter was certainly never intended to allow one state to announce 
its intention of destroying a neighbour and then, when the United 
Nations had refused to recognise the reality of the danger implicit 
in this threat, to prevent that neighbour from taking action in 
self-defence. Otherwise Hitler himself would perhaps have pre- 
ferred to have the Charter to safeguard him while he prepared his 
aggressions. 
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But, though this is true, a policy tiiat unites a preponderance of 
force against us, however inchoate, is not in accord with our 
tradition. Those who passed resolutions on this occasion had no 
intention of using force against us; but we were vulnerable to other 
forms of coercion, moral and economic. 

On the other hand, by exposing the situation in the Middle East, 
we have perhaps made the United States and other members of 
the United Nations realise the danger of allowing the situation 
there to drift. The police force, however inadequate, is at any rate 
an indication of such a change: and it may be that from this 
experiment will come a better observance of the obligations of the 
Charter, and not merely lip service to it or the use of the United 
Nations as an excuse for inaction. But we can obtain this desirable 
objective only by close association with those members of the 
Commonwealth who recognise its necessity, as well as with western 
Europe, and above all with the United States: let us remember 
that the United States has, since the war, organised the defence of 
two other areas of the world with great skill and generosity. 


How the International 


By ALAN F PEACOCK 


N thinking about the present situation, it is useful to 

consider the alternatives open to a country which sud- 

denly finds its foreign debts mounting. Like an indivi- 

dual, it can do a number of things. It can meet these debts 
by realising its assets, as we are going to do with a proportion of 
our dollar resources. It can ask its creditors to accept a delay in 
repayment, as we have done by applying to the United States 
Government to waive the annual interest payment on $143,000,000 
of the American loan. Finally, it can meet its creditors by borrow- 
ing suitable means for paying them. 

This is where the International Monetary Fund comes in. 
Before considering how the Fund operates, let me mention one 
further alternative which is open to a country but not to an 
individual: the devaluation of its currency. It will pay a country 
to devalue if, as a result, its foreign trade position will be improved, 
for example by cheapening its exports to foreigners and by reducing 
demand for imports as they rise in price. I mention this alternative 
because part of the-reason for our present difficulties has been that 
false rumours of devaluation have weakened sterling abroad. But 
devaluation is not only something the Chancellor has specifically 
ruled out; it is also acceptable to the International Monetary Fund 
only under very limited circumstances. 

What in fact the Fund does is to offer short-term loans to 
countries who are prepared to confc to a certain code of 
behaviour. This code reflects in striking fashion the influence of 
international financial conditions during the nineteen-thirties. 
Currency manipulation in those days was the tool of major coun- 
tries frightened into adopting autarkic policies by the economic and 
political threat of mass unemployment. Currency depreciation for 
an individual country may help it to export its unemployment 
problem by increasing its exports and reducing imports, but com- 
petitive depreciation of currency restrictions merely reduces exports 
and imports all round. 

At the famous Bretton Woods Conference in 1944, which 
brought the International Monetary Fund into being—Lord 
Keynes led the British delegation—it was generally agreed that 
member countries should not depreciate their currencies unless 
there was a ‘ fundamental disequilibrium’ in their balance of pay- , 
ments, and only then in consultation with the Fund. In return, so 
to speak, for good behaviour, member countries in temporary 
exchange difficulties, instead of restricting imports and so spreading 
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For this, it is sirable as we msticuie hoe te eae 0 be | 
more united people than we have been during the last few weeks, 
-This does not mean that the parties should abandon mu 
criticism, but that it should be subordinated, when necessary, 
the public interest. There are perhaps signs that this process it 
now going on. % 
Finally, the emergency, ‘though grave, should not be exaggerated, 
Our history shows that we have great reserves of strength on suck 
occasions. Our record during and after the war is not one of which 
we need be ashamed. We were faithful partners in war and have 
done a great deal to organise a more secure world in the perils thay) 
have arisen since the war. In the past we have overcome muck bh 
graver emergencies than this by our well-tried methods. The 
existence of an international organisation does mean the 
abandonment of the traditional means of protecting our vita 
interests by common action with like-minded nations, but it does 
call for different methods to ensure that the balance of forces i is 
with us rather than ee us. 
—‘ At Home and Abroad’ Gime =< 
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Monetary Fund Works 3 


unemployment in other countries, can receive eats to ‘nana 
them. These loans are met by the reserves of foreign exchange an 
gold provided jointly by individual countries, but the amoun! 
which can be drawn is determined by a quota system related to hi 
gold contribution which the country concerned had agreed to ma 
to the Fund. So far as Britain is concerned, it means we can dravj 
over. $500,000,000, but this amount could be increased unde} 
certain conditions. This would provide us with considerably mor 
by way of funds than the reduction of interest payments on thé 
American loan, and the interest charge, at least in the short run} 
is purely nominal. But it must be remembered that this borrowing 
is meant to be repaid within three to five years. 
It seems curious that this institution, with seemingly importan! 
functions to perform in an international : society, is so little talkec: 
about. The reason is without doubt that it was designed to wor 
on the assumption that any exchange difficulties of member coun: 
tries would be of a temporary nature. The economic conditions ol 
the post-war world have in fact borne little resemblance to the 
conditions of the *thirties, so that the Fund has been unable te 
cope with such major ‘problems as chronic dollar shortage. The 
grants received under the European Recovery Programme 
amounted to about thirteen billion dollars, which is far and away 
above what western Europe could have borrowed from the Fund. 
But perhaps this neglected child of depression-minded economist 
and politicians will now become more active in dealing with worle 
exchange problems. Certainly other countries will watch with 
great interest our negotiations with the Fund, more so because we 
may ask for a considerably greater amount than has been dent by 

it to any one country at aa one time. = 
—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) ' 
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HE attitude of almost all the Hungarian workers I have 
met was summed up by a miners’ leader from Tatabanya 
who came to England a few days ago. ‘ Even if families 
* freeze to death this winter he said, “ 1 am sure my friends 
in the mines will go on with their strike’. A day or two before, a 
former Hungarian journalist 
who fled to Austria had said: 
‘The workers’ attitude now is 
not based on reason or logic; it’s 
a deep-rooted emotional attitude, 
i's one of complete obstinacy. 
Many workers feel it would be 
a betrayal of all the revolution 
stood for, all the blood that’s been 
shed, if they were to give up 
now. And they think they are 
the only ones to possess an 
eflective weapon against the 
Kadar regime and the Russians’. 
- In the last few days the Kadar 
regime appears to have decided 
to remove many of the leaders 
of the workers’ councils, the 
men who were elected by their 
fellow-workers in the early days 
of the uprising. A proclamation 
issued by the central workers’ 
council of Budapest speaks of 
early-morning arrests of mem- 
bers of workers’ councils. The 
Kadar regime has admitted the 
arrests, though it claims that 
‘counter-revolutionaries’ were 
involved, and the press chief of 
the Kadar regime admitted to 
western correspondents in Buda- 
pest recently that deportations 
had taken place, although he 
denied it the next day. 

. Before I left Vienna I. met 
two refugees, sixteen-year-old 
boys, Josef and Sandor, who 
said that they had escaped from 
Uschgorod in the Sub-Car- 
pathian Ukraine, after being deported from Hungary. They said 
they had lived’ at Torokbalint, not far from Budapest, and had 
gone to take part in the fighting at Dunapentele. On November 7, 
while looking for food, they had fallen into the hands of a Russian 
tank unit, together with five other boys. From Dunapentele they 
were taken to Szekesfehevar and a day later to Cegled, which lies 
east of Budapest. Here, they said, they were put into wagons of a 
train along with hundreds of others; the train left for Csap on 
the border of the Soviet Union. A Russian sentry stood on guard 
at the door of each wagon, which held about sixty people. Some of 
the boys managed to throw out notes with their names and 
addresses and a 100-forint note to recompense any railwayman 
who picked the notes up. But Josef and Sandor said they had no 
encil and could not do this. At Csap, on the border, they were 
ken out of the train, put into lorries, and driven the fifty miles 
so to Uschgorod. There they were put into prison. They could 
tell how many others were at Uschgorod besides themselves, 
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Two Hungarian ‘refugees, with a baby, crossing a snow-covered field 
g into Austria 
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for they spent the ten days they were there in a small room holding 
twelve people, with half an hour a day allowed them for exercise 
outside. One day, with thirty-four others, they escaped through a 
window. The two boys said they had found a Russian military car 
full of petrol, and had managed to drive it back into Hungary by 
following closely behind a 
Russian convoy. After an hour 
at home, they decided to flee to 
Austria. 

The boys’ story might have 
been made up, but they were 
simple children; their account 
was detailed and yet not over- 
elaborate, and it tallies with 
other reports I have heard about 
this train from Cegled. Certainly 
the fear of arrest or deportation 
has been one of the main reasons 
for the flight from Hungary of 
many young men, and the im- 
pression of most observers in 
Vienna was that the majority of 
the refugees arriving in Austria 
were between seventeen and 
thirty-two years old. 

While the workers I have met 
have declined to think it possible 
that the Russians can subdue 
Hungary, some of the students 
and professional men have their 
doubts. ‘The intellectuals are 
more afraid than the workers ’, 
said a twenty-seven-year-old 
lawyer. Two students said they 
did not see how Hungary could 
beat Russia without the help of 
the West, and they realised that 
help would not be given. The 
strike, they said, was a means of 
putting pressure on Kadar: but 
Russian pressure on him was 
much stronger. One student said 
he thought the only hope for the 
future lay in the possibility of 
trouble within the Soviet Union itself. He was referring to the 
spread of disaffection among Russian troops in Hungary. There is 
no evidence that this is widespread, but the two divisions of Soviet 
troops which were in Hungary when the uprising began are 
reported to have been replaced, and even among the twelve or so 
fresh divisions in Hungary there are some reports of desertions. 
‘ The officers are horrible’, said a young miner from-Komlo, * but 
the men aren’t too bad. You know, I’ve talked to some who really 
thought they were being sent to Suez. And they were hungry and 
quite ready to take any food we gave them’. ‘ The young Russians 
in Budapest seem anxious and uneasy’, said a factory worker. 

This may be an over-emphatic expression of pride by the Hun- 
garians at their refusal to be cowed by Russian military might. But 
because Russian was a compulsory first language in Hungarian 
schools, it is true that the Hungarians can now talk to the Soviet 
soldiers and point out to them that they are not fighting fascists 
but the Hungarian workers and people. 

—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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The Ri iis, : | To and Brees 


R. DOW 


By J. C. 


HERE is still a great deal wé do not know about how the 
economic system works. We are, therefore, still in process of 
discovering how best to manage and control the economy's 
behaviour. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer today is expected to do far more 
than his predecessors before the war. Then it was chiefly a matter of 
doing the Government’s housekeeping: keeping a restraining hand on 
government expenditure, and raising the money to pay for it. Now, 
however, there are few aspects of economic life for which he is not 
supposed to be in some way responsible, and for which he gets blamed 
when things go wrong. When one thinks of it, such powers are scarcely 
life-size: the figure of the Chancellor, like the father of the economy 
controlling events with omnipotent hand, has become one of the myths 
of our time. 

The modern attempt to manage the economy developed during the 
war. In the second world war, financial policy aimed not just at raising 
money but at checking inflation throughout the economy; and in 1944 
the Government announced that in future one of its main aims would 
be to keep employment high. It is worth recalling the spirit of experi- 
ment in which the Government embarked on this attempt. The ideas 
‘were new, and the methods untested: ‘in these matters ’, the statement 
said, ‘we shall be pioneers, . . . [and] must learn from experience ’. 

By now these ideas have come to be perhaps even too readily 
accepted. The basic assumption underlying the modern approach to 
economic policy has been this: that in order to manage the economy 
the chief need is to control demand. I do not doubt this necessity: 
by this means, the government can, within limits, control what happens 


throughout the economy. But it seems about time we recognised that ” 


there are limits, and tried to say what the limits are. I want to challenge 
the assumption that this is all we need to do—that, if demand is right, 
everything else will fall neatly into place. The problems are more 
complex, and in some cases there is no easy answer. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of High Demand 

I had better start by giving a more concrete idea of what these 
problems are. Ever since the war, we have wanted a pretty high level 
of demand. For if people have money to spend they will want to buy 
goods, and business will see to it that the goods are produced—which 
means employing people to produce them. Demand has in fact been 
high: not only, perhaps not mainly, as a deliberate intention; for 
outside events, like the aftermath of the last war and the rearmament 
programme, have imposed themselves on the economy. However 
caused, high demand has kept unemployment low. It has probably also 
stimulated the rapid growth of production: I say ‘ probably’ because 
we do not fully understand what makes productivity increase rapidly. 
All this means that high demand has had advantages. Against this, 


however, prices have continued to rise; and’ this has been helped—some — 


would say caused—by high demand. Equally important, we have con- 
tinued to have balance-of-payments crises. This too is connected with 
high demand, the most obvious connection being that if demand is high 
we tend to buy more imports. In other words, high demand has had 
disadvantages too. 

It is the disadvantages—the things that went wrong—that are 
criticised. But the real questions are: can we have the good things 
without the bad? If we had reduced demand so as to import less, to 
export more and to stop prices rising, would we not have had more 
unemployment and less production? And suppose we had made this 
sacrifice, would we in fact have stopped payments crises and stopped 
prices rising? Does everything respond to the same medicine? We have, 
as I said, been trying to manage the economy by varying one thing 
only, the level of demand—like trying to drive a car whose only control 
is the accelerator pedal. This is useful but not enough; the driver is 
not always to blame when the going is rather rough. 

The first difficulty is that in fact the accelerator pedal is rather 
sticky to operate, which makes the car slow to respond and clumsy. 
The level of demand cannot be changed quickly 
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‘both tend to be self-correcting. First, the price we pay for import 
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One way to reduce defnand 3 is to reduce what ordinary consumer 
have to spend: this the government can do by raising taxes. It hai 
become a commonplace that budgetary policy of this sort is somew | 
inflexible. A tax-change takes time to put into operation—new P.A.Y.E i 
tables may’ have to be distributed; and consumers will not always—| 
indeed, cannot always—cut their spending immediately. Frequent sm ul 
changes i in tax rates are useless and merely tiresome. In practice, then) 
Budgets can be only annual events—or at most, in emergencies, in the Wi 
autumn as well as the Spring. 


The Bank Rate Loses Its Magic 

Monetary policy is often said to be much more: flexible: te mu 
doubt whether this is so, though here again we do not really a 
how things work, and economists are not of one mind. Perhaps on¢ 
reason is that in the old days monetary policy used to work different y 
A rise in bank rate used to be regarded as a storm signal. When it wat 
hoisted, business hesitated. Prices used to be more volatile. Hesitation 
affected prices, and falling prices, in. turn, affected actual decisions 
Since the economy was susceptible to waves of confidence, monetartj 
policy then could indeed-have an almost magical effect. This does nov 
happen now because people have faith that the economy will not Dt 
allowed to swing too violently and that the general rule is expansion) 

How does monetary policy work now? Some economists believe th a 
when business men cannot borrow money so easily, or have to pay mot 
for it, their chief reaction is to economise on stocks. If this were t e 
it might not be particularly useful. Stocks can be run down for a while’ 
but they have to be built up again later; ‘and the process is bound t 
be dislocating. Other economists believe—rightly, in my view—thay 
the main effect of tight money is to cut down the most durable sort 0 
investment, in particular, investment in buildings, which last a lon 
time and for which the interest charge is important. But this kind o ' 
investment takes a long time to plan and carry out, and cannot easil 
be stopped half-way. Moreover, long-term investment of this sort 1 
unlikely to be affected by changes that are believed to be tempor 
Here too, then, policy will require time to take effect; and rapid change 
in policy seem likely to be rather worse than useless. 

I doubt, therefore, whether monetary policy is any more flexible a 
instrument than budgetary policy—perhaps rather the other way. 
tax change may take six to twelve months to take full effect on con 
sumption: to change the level of fixed investment may take one f 
two years. Roughly speaking, budgetary policy affects consumptiom 
and monetary policy investment: which is used depends on what we 
want to do. But in each case, policy must look a | long way ahead 2 n 
some view of the future must be taken. 

It is true that economic forecasting is not very good; but it is stil 
sensible to look ahead. The economy, like a heavy body, seems te 
possess a degree of momentum, which carries it forward along itt 
present path and makes it slow to change course drastically. Thus wi 
can see some way ahead. But some things can change rapidly; and 
record shows that sudden changes in trend are always underestimated 
This is a general limitation on the power of economic policy. The 
economy is like a slow-handed giant, that can defend itself against major 
attack but is rather defenceless against quick, sudden ‘allies. 


The Slow Reaction of Trade and Prices 
Undoubtedly the most variable and the least predictable aspect of t 
economy has been our balance of trade with the outside world. Thi 
should not be surprising. None of us individually lives within his i incoms 
each week. Some weeks we spend more, some less. For the economy! 
a year is a short time. 2 
/ There are two chief reasons why our external account swings about: 
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fluctuates much more than the price we get for exports. ee 
import prices vary so much, it pays to buy imports when th 
cheap and to hold off when they seem dear: stocks of 1 
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this country vary a good deal: we do not import each year exactly 
what we need for the year. There are other hazards too: we suffered 
heavily through the Persian oil dispute; and now there are the effects 
of Suez. But none of these is due to too much demand at home. Nor 
'can we cut down demand.quickly enough to offset them. Therefore 
_we should, I suggest, cease to:regard a balance of payments crisis as a 
calamity sent in punishment for past sinfulness, The balance of payments 
is the difference between two large totals: roughly, import payments and 
export receipts. Only by a miracle can they balance exactly. The 
_ average year-to-year swing in the balance has been five per cent. of 
either total, or about £200,000,000—not much considering the sums 
involved. Uncertainty of this order, I suggest, is inevitable—something 
we must take in our stride. 

_ In the longer run, however, things are different and we can choose 
“more or less what balance of payments we like. But the choice may 
_be an awkward one. Since 1948—discounting the early post-war years 
.—we have tended to have a small positive balance. This could have 
been larger: but only at a cost. I would dispute the view that (in 
- these years) there has been a consistent excess of demand in the strict 
-sense. The record seems mixed: in 1952,-for instance, production 
actually fell because demand was low; and the present stagnation of 
“production is half-way—what might be called a-semi-recession. I 
do not believe that on the whole there was much ‘froth’ which could 
simply be painlessly removed. Rather, a lower level of demand would 
-have hurt—hurt production, that is, and perhaps employment. 

This means we were, and are, in a cleft stick: the present situation 
shows the dilemma vividly. We need oil to keep industry going: and 
‘£1 spent on oil certainly means many pounds’ worth of extra pro- 
duction. But oil has to be imported and will cost dollars. Which should 
-we do: save production from being stifled,-or save dollars? If we 
-cut production, shall we damage the economy and reduce exports later 
“—present caution thus merely putting off the evi! day? A choice like 
this really has to be faced continuously. Roughly speaking, if we 
“expand more quickly than other countries, we shall tend to import 
‘from them more than they import from us, thus putting us ‘in the 
red’. This may well turn out to be the real limit on how fast we can 
-expand. But it is difficult to know in advance where the limits lie. 
-Ultra-caution would mean stagnation at home; ultra-optimism would 
mean a crash, and thus in the end be self-defeating. 


The Choice before the Country 

_ This sort of choice is like the strategic decisions that have to be 
made in war; and the answer depends partly on what one wants, and 
partly on one’s assessment of a host of conflicting risks. It can be 
argued that mistakes have been made, and that we ought, for instance, 
to have lent much more abroad. But there are risks either way; and 
in the last analysis the answer depends not on economic factors, but 
on what the country wants—to spend at home or lend abroad. 

Just as the balance of payments is not quickly sensitive to changes 
in demand, so also internal prices are not very responsive. There is 
‘some conflict of view as to why prices have risen so much, and are 
still rising slowly. If something is in high demand, its price certainly 
‘tends to go up; and some economists believe this to be the real reason. 
But nowadays a great many prices, particularly of manufactured goods, 
are fixed by the producers, often well below what the market would 
‘bear. This insulates them from the influence of demand—much, indeed, 
_as if the government, not the producers, did the price fixing. But it 
‘does not insulate them from the effect of rising costs. If costs rise, 
‘producers can land do pass these on to the consumer. Other economists 
‘believe this to be the main reason, I would argue that, at first, the root 
-of the trouble was the rise in import costs, liable as it is to. start a 
_chain-reaction; and that, by now, rising wages and prices go on, as it 
were, out of habit. — 

There seems little doubt that lower demand would help to stop 
prices and wages rising. But it is less certain how much it would 
help. So here, too, we may be in a cleft stick. To reduce demand 
enough to stop prices rising, we might have to forgo some production 
and have more than a little unemployment; and there would be no 
simple answer along these lines, Wherever the truth lies between these 
two views, it must at least be admitted that there is a momentum in 
ptice movements, Once started, the ball is difficult to stop rolling. 
The fact that the ball is still rolling does not show that the real 
_trouble is high demand now. Even if lower demand can help, it may 
take time to put the brakes on. 

If it is true that the economy is relatively insensitive to changes in 
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demand, what faith can we place in the government’s ability to 
manage the economy, when the main means at its disposal is in fact 
no more than its power to alter the level of demand? How well can 
the Chancellor be expected to manage just by pressing or lifting his 
foot from his solitary controk the accelerator pedal? When i listen 
to a concert I sometimes wonder how much difference it makes having 
in front of the orchestra a conductor to beat time, beckon, and wave 
his arms. Some of the players never even seem to look. But I am 
prepared to. believe that rehearsals matter; and that, in time, a good 
conductor can do a great deal, even if not everything. The same seems 
true of managing the economy. The general direction of policy, over a 


. reasonable stretch of time, can be better or worse. But if events change 


rapidly, it takes time to catch up with them, and we cannot expect to 
solve all problems merely by controlling demand. In practice there are 
limitations; and practical politics, as we all know, is ‘the art of 
the possible ’. 


The Views of Professor Robbins 

Much criticism of economic policy seems to me to expect the 
impossible. I- would say this even of so just and informed a critic as 
Professor Robbins. In his broadcast talk two months ago*, he gave 
this judgement on the last ten years: ‘It is disappointing that ten 
years after the war we should still be plagued by inflationary tendencies 
and that the balance of payments should still be so uncertain’, It is 
his view that too much demand has been the major cause both of 
rising prices and of our troubles with the balance of payments; and 
much—perhaps most—comment in the press is of this opinion. I 
have tried to show that things are more complex; that the rise in 
prices may well be due to other things, not to a failure of financial 
policy; and that the balance of payments can never be anything else 
than uncertain—that, consequently, things are not so easily controlled 
nor the cure so simple. No one could justly accuse Professor Robbins, 
as a good liberal, of believing in the omnicompetence of the state; 
yet even he, I think, in effect attributes to the government a more 
perfect power to manage the economy than it in fact possesses. 

A final comment to make my position clear: if there are limits to 


_what can be done by manipulating demand, this is not a reason for 


complacency. The problem of rising prices is too serious for us to be 
able @> afford not to find an answer to it. But the answer may lie 
on other lines. Professor Hicks was suggesting, for instance, that the 
whole question is very much bound up with the general aversion to 
price competition}. If business was keener to cut prices and compete, 
we might be half-way to an answer. 


Practical Points that Matter 

In discussing these questions here I have tried, when views differ, to 
say so. Economists do not now disagree, as they used to, on points of 
basic theory, but rather on smaller points of practical application. But 
from the practical point of view, practical points matter. It is not 
entirely fair to blame economists for the gaps in our knowledge, for 
research has to be organised and costs money. But the amount of 
money it costs is trivial compared with the issues at stake. The amount 
we spend now on acquiring knowledge that would help to manage 
the economy better is much below what the Americans spend, or 
what could be well spent here. 

Economics, like everything else, is- becoming more scientific and 
technical: the army has long since left its cavalry behind. But the 
practical application of knowledge will, in peace as in war, always be 
an art requiring judgement, not an exact sgience. However technical 
we become, economic policy will always contain some element of 
trial and error.—Third Programme 


The Modern Universe, by Raymond A. Lyttleton (Hodder and Stoughton, 
16s.), presents, in much, fuller detail and with illustrative diagrams and 
Set a of a great variety of celestial phenomena, the substance 
of the recent series of talks given by the author in the B.B.C. television 
service under the same title, 


As a supplement to the county volumes of English place-names so far 
published, the Cambridge University. Press now offers two volumes, 
prepared by the Director of the Survey, A. H. Smith, These two volumes, 
Nos. XXV and XXVI, provide a new dictionary of the elements usually 
found in English major place-names before the fifteenth century, They 
cost 35s. each. — : 
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ROBABLY most people instinctively feel that advertising is 

not worth it—that it is a wasteful form of expenditure, and 

that as a nation we should be better off if we had less of it. 

So people will often say, disparagingly, that ‘ Britain spends 
more on advertising than on education ’: 
tooth-paste, or detergents could be reduced if advertising were to be cut 
out’: and, generally, that we cannot afford, in our present economic 
situation, to ‘waste’ so much money in so obviously inessential a 
direction. This is apart from the widespread fears about the social effects 
of advertising—that it encourages acquisitiveness, debases popular taste, 
creates dissatisfaction, and so on. I am concerned here only with the 
economic arguments. 


The Net Cost ; 
Before we can decide whether the cost of advertising is worth while 


or not, we must obviously discover what the net cost actually is. Last. 


year we spent just under £300,000,000 on all forms of advertising, of 
which about 60 per cent. went on press advertising. The figure is certain 
to rise substantially in the next few years, partly because newspapers 
are getting larger, and partly because commercial television is only 
gradually getting into its stride. 

But absolute figures do not tell us much. We want to know what pro- 
portion of our resources is being spent in this way. Before the war 
advertising accounted for just over 2 per cent. of the national income. 


For some time after the war, shortages and restrictions of all kinds 


brought the proportion down to a little over 1 per cent. But this year 
it will probably be back to 2 per cent.; and at the present rate of 
increase we may soon be up to the American figure of over 24 per cent. 

Between 2 and 2% per cent. of the national income is a substantial 
sum. It is almost equal to the entire cost of old-age pensions. It is many, 
many times what the Government spends on the universities or on 
encouraging the arts. It is equal to the whole annual increase in pro- 
duction which we have had in most years since the end of the war. If 
such a sum were devoted solely to- boosting detergents and patent 


medicines and cosmetics, it-might perhaps reasonably be thought to be ~ 


excessive. But in fact it is not all spent on what may be called ‘ con- 
troversial ’ advertising of this sort. We must subtract a number of items 
‘from the total of £300,000,000-odd before we get down to the con- 
troversial, that is, the cosmetic, residue. 

First, the Government itself is responsible for part of the total in 
the course of instructitig us to buy premium bonds, or to join the Wrens, 
or not to get killed on the roads. But government advertising does not 
account for a large proportion of - the whole—only for some 
£2,225,000. More important is the advertising which manufacturers 
and traders undertake for each other’s benefit in the trade and technical 
journals; that is, the advertising of producers’ goods as opposed to goods 
for the final consumer. Most people would regard this as being 
innocuous, as a reasonable and indeed necessary provision of genuine 
technical information. This accounts for over £30,000,000, or 10 per 
cent. of the total. ca 

Also fairly non-controVersial are. the classified advertisements in the 


newspapers—people wanting to buy, or to sell, motor-cars, flats, houses, - 


and so on. Again, this is a necessary exchange of information, in which 
no ‘waste’ of resources is involved, and it accounts for a further 
£20,000,000 of the total. We can probably, without being’ unduly 
charitable to the advertisers, also concede them another £60,000,000 
of non-controversial, because genuinely informative, expenditure on 
exhibitions, window displays, catalogues, leaflets, and directories. 


The. Controversial Two-thirds / 

So perhaps a third of the total can be said to be not seaeusies in 
dispute. It is the remaining two-thirds—some £200,000,000—which is 
controversial, and which consists of direct attempts, going far beyond 
the mere provision of information, to persuade, bribe, or browbeat the 
final consumer into buying this tooth-paste, or that motor-car, in 


Advertising: Is It Worth re : 


ANTHONY CROSLAND gives the first ee three talks — 


that ‘the price of petrol, or. _ 
the price of newspapers. Even the national dailies rely for 40 per cen 


_as these, taken from an advertising journal:. 


preference to the other. We want to know wehiethiee this £200,000, 000° 
is simply keeping prices higher than they need be and wasting scarcé 
resources which could be much better spent in more essential directions. 

Paradoxically, we must begin by admitting that there is one group | 
of prices which are directly and significantly reduced by advertising: d 


of their revenue on advertising; and for many other journals tht 
proportion is higher still. Thus if it were not for advertising, news- 
papers might easily cost double what they do today. The point is not 
whether advertising is or is not the best method of subsidising the press. 
—that is a much wider question—but simply that not all of the 
£200,000,000 represents a net cost to the community. Some part of it 
(perhaps a quarter) represents a transfer payment to newspaper bias 
and this sum would have to be found from” somewhere even if 2 
advertising were suddenly to cease. 

However, even allowing for this, we are still left with a ere sum 
which is a net cost to the community, and a cost which we could avoid 
incurring if we so chose. By what arguments is this cost justified? Fis 
it must be clearly said that it is not justified by many of the arguments: 
used by the advertising profession itself. Advertising practitioners make 
the most preposterous claims on behalf of their activities. This is no” 
doubt partly a matter of temperament—I suppose a touch of flamboy- 
ance, a faint tendency to exaggeration, is inevitable in this particular 
profession—and partly it is a rather touchy, defensive reaction by people 
conscious of being widely, and as they think unjustly, criticised. But) 
whatever the reason, they do themselves no good by such statements | 
“Good modern advertising 
can be fairly described as a free and universal system of Adult Educa= 
tion . ... a force which can supplement the work of school and ‘class= 
room in helping us to lead more civilised lives . . . an aid to socia 
self-discipline *,, etc. The proper thing to do with phrases such as these 
is to recite them. gently to oneself as one floats past the corset and 
underwear advertisements which for some reason always line the moving 
escalators in London ic Sag stations, 3 


Not Necessary for Full Employment ~ 

Again, it is absurd to claim, as apologists for advertising often do 
that it is essential to preserving full employment. Advertising was 
higher as a proportion of the national income in the nineteen-thirties 
than it has been for most.of the post-war period: yet we had mass” 
unemployment in the nineteen-thirties, and full employment in the years. 
after the war. Indeed, the danger since the war has normally been not? 
unemployment, but inflation and excess demand; and if it is true that 
advertising tends to increase consumer spending and hence em loyment, 
there would be a much stronger case for cutting it down in order 
restrain demand than for keeping it high in order to increase demand. 
If unemployment, and not inflation, should be the danger in the futur 
there are far better, more accurate, and more efficient ways ‘of —— 
demand than through advertising—reductions in taxation, increase 
government expenditure, monetary policy, the relaxation of hire’ 
purchase controls, and so on. 

The present expenditure on advertising is also sometimes justified 
by reference to our export needs. This is not a convincing argumen 
Advertising is necessary to selling British exports—indeed, one wishes 
there were more of this sort: but export advertising accounts for only 
a minute fraction of the £200,000,000 which we are discussing, ang ; 
few of the heaviest advertising industries contribute much to tota 
exports. Nor need we think that all advertising expenditure is scientified - 
ally directed, with marvellous precision, towards achieving the end 
in view with ‘the minimum of resources and the maximum of econo 
On the contrary, whatever the practitioners allege, much of the ex 
ture is still very much of a hit-and-miss affair, partly because 
often undertaken without adequate market tesearch beforeh: 
partly because there are still no proper scientific criteria by which 
judge the relative efficiency of the different advertising 
particular cases, moreover, advertising can lead to a manifi nisus 
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“of resources, Such cases are not, unfortunately, confined to the private 
sector of industry. Perhaps the most glaring recent case was the com- 
| petitive advertising of the nationalised gas and electricity. industries 
during the years of acute coal shortage after the war: a classic instance 
, though, to be fair, one which was the responsibility primarily of the 
Government—of an advertising campaign which ran directly counter 
~ to the public interests. 


, 


‘Highly Persuasive’ Literature 
’- Lastly, we need not take too seriously the argument that our advertis- 
ing expenditure is the minimum necessary to inform the consumer about 
~ what goods are available—as though it were all on a par with a railway 
time-table or a stamp-catalogue. Of course it is no such thing. Much 
| of it, inevitably and indeed naturally, is of a highly persuasive and 
" biased character; and the amounts spent are far greater than would be 
caen if the object were solely to educate the consumer and dis~ 
_seminate factual information, ‘ 
_ So much for the false claims sometimes advanced. There are, how- 
ever, genuine and weighty arguments in favour of heavy advertising. 
Much the most important relates to the indirect effect which advertising 
has on the whole shape of our industrial structure. It is one of the 
factors which help to create and sustain the modern mass-production 
| and mass-distribution economy—an economy characterised by large 
‘units, long production-runs, heavy capital investment, lavish expendi- 
ture on research, and a rapid rate of innovation. There can be no doubt 
that from a. strictly economic point of view such an economy is more 
efficient and shows a higher rate of productivity-increase than the 
alternative of a small-scale, atomised industrial structure. ! 

. Consider, first, the way in which advertising encourages innovation 
‘and the introduction of new goods. The risks involved in launching a 
_ new product are often enormous. If it is to find a ready market, it must 

- be priced as low as possible. This means that it must, right from the 
beginning, be produced on a massive scale in order to permit the 
economies of mass-production. This, in turn, means a heavy initial 
‘capital outlay on plant and equipment. 
No business executive, th public or private industry, i is going to risk 
this amount of capital if the sales of the new product are to depend 
simply on my buying it and then telling you that it is rather a decent 
thing, and then your passing this on to someone else, all by word of 
mouth. This would be too sluggish and unreliable a method of creating 
a market. The firm will take the risk only if it can be reasonably 
certain of a fairly rapid mass demand; and this caf be ensured, in most 
cases, only by a prodigious initial advertising campaign. It is therefore 
undoubtedly true that mass advertising, directed to creating a mass 
demand, is an essential condition of the introduction and rapid spread 
of new ‘products. Without it, to take some examples at random, the 
_ yacuum-cleaner, the refrigerator, rayon, detergents, home perms, and 
now terylene, would certainly not have expanded their market. so 
rapidly; and all these represent a real increase in our standard of living. 
Probably even the most hostile critic would concede this. But 
he might still say: ‘I can see why heavy advertising is needed to 
create the initial demand, and to enable the new product to be 
launched; but why prolong these lavish expenditures once it is success- 
fully launched? Surely now that detergents, to take an example, have 
established themselves so securely in public favour, the manufacturers 
might desist from their extravagant advertising outlay, and reduce the 
Beike instead ? * 


\ 
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Tapping the Potential Market 
But because a new. product has been successfully launched, it does not 
_ follow that the market for it is instantly saturated. Refrigerators, electric 
_ washing-machines, terylene or what you will, are now definitely estab- 
lished; but demand for them is still growing rapidly year by year and 
there is still a huge potential market to be tapped. If the advertisers 
can show that this continued growth in demand is to any considerable 
_ extent the result of advertising, I think they have made their case. They 
can then argue correctly that the economies of larger scale, both in 
production and distribution, which follow, from the rise in demand will 
easily outweigh the cost of advertising; and the consumer, on balance, 
_ will be better off. ’ 
But this is still not a complete answer to the criticism, for there may 
be other cases where either demand will not increase appreciably how- 
ever much. is spent on advertising, simply because the market is already 
‘saturated: or else where the increase in demand occurs independently 
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of advertising. How; for example, can one justify the prodigal advertis- 
ing outlays of the petrol companies? These are hardly likely to in- 
crease the total demand for petrol, which depends basically on the total 
amount of motoring that is done; and this is in no way affected by 
advertisements for this or that brand of petrol. Would it not be 
better if all this expenditure were to be saved, and the price of peirot 
reduced instead ? 

It is clear that no individual oil company or detergent manufacturer 
could afford to stop advertising. If he did, he would go out of business. 
Each firm is compelled to advertise by the fact that its rivals do—just as 
the nationalised gas industry is compelled to advertise so long as the 
nationalised electricity industry does. In such cases the advertising is 
essentially defensive, a necessary condition of survival in a harshly com- 
petitive world. But would it not then be better to forgo the iuxury of 
competition, to merge all the firms into a single monopoly, and to use 


‘the money now spent on competitive advertising to lower prices? The 


answer, in my view, is usually no, There are great disadvantages 
attached to a complete monopoly. Competition does act as a spur, as 
an. inducement to initiative, enterprise, innovation, and as a protection 
for the consumer; and if advertising is the price we have to pay for 
retaining competition, it is usually worth paying. 


Two Contrary Effects 

.So heavy advertising seems to have two contrary effects. On the one 
hand, it encourages large scale, and increases the degree of concentra- 
tion in industry. This is because the effectiveness of advertising tends 
to increase more than proportionately to the amount spent on it, so that 
the smaller, weaker firms find it hard to survive against the larger firms 
which can afford a heavier outlay. Yet, on the other hand, once the 
process of concentration has reached the point where only a small 
number of large firms survive, each strong enough to match the 
advertising of the others, advertising is often a guarantee that no one 
firm will be able to drive out all the others and establish a complete 
monopoly. Thus, advertising is one of the influences which give rise to 
what the economists call oligopoly—a small number of large, but still 
competing, firms. Generally, oligopoly has great. economic advantages, 
since it’ offers all the technical economies of large-scale and mass 
production while still retaining the element of competition. In so far, 
therefore, as advertising tends to foster this type of industrial organisa- 
tion, one must concede that it is, on balance, a factor for good, and an 
agent of economic progress. 

But this certainly does not mean that all current advertising is 
equally ‘ worth it’ from the community’s point of view. A high pro- 
portion of it, for example, takes place in industries which by no stretch 
of the imagination can be described as particularly essential—in indus- 
tries, to take the most obvious point, which contribute little or nothing 
to our exports. If we concede, as on the whole I do, a link between 
advertising and technical efficiency, it would be agreeable if a higher 
proportion of the expenditure occurred in those industries whose 
efficiency matters most to the national economy. 

Furthermore, the competition could sometimes be pursued by price- 
reductions rather than by advertising expenditure. Business men often 
allege that demand is rather insensitive to price reductions, and even 
that customers will react perversely, and suspect a fall in quality, and 
so buy Jess. This is often true, but by no means always. A number of 
the most progressive retail organisations, for example, both amongst 
the multiples and the co-operatives, compete with each other on price, 
quality, and the lay-out of their stores, rather than by oe or 
even by relying on heavily-advertised branded goods. 

So, although I concede that advertising has a progressive role to 
play in encouraging innovation and the economies of scale, I would not. 
be prepared to give an uncritically favourable verdict. On balance, 
advertising outlays are, economically, “worth it’, but some are dis- 
tinctly more. worth it than others.—Third Programme 


No Name on the Door, by A. H.. Williams (Allen, 18s.) is a memoir 
of Gordon Selfridge by a former business associate. Selfridge revolution- 
ised the British retail trading creed by promoting the idea that a shop 
was more than a place where goods were bought and sold; it was a social 
centre where visitors should be encouraged to look round without any 
fixed intention of buying. The author gives a clear picture of Selfridge 
as a business'man but the man behind ‘The Chief’, the man within, is 
more elusive, and his private life (seen very much from the outside in 
this memoir) is dealt with for the bearing it had on the business mis- 
fortunes which Selfridge was destined to suffer in his old age. 
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What They Are Saying - 


Foreign broadcasts on the withdrawal from Egypt 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER; A LEADING SUBJECT of broadcasting in both East and West was the _ 


Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER consist 2 a 
mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. Original contribu- Anglo French decision to withdraw from Egypt. Many Soviet Pima 7 
tions are not invited, with the exception of poems and short stories up to 3,000 ‘ators affected to detect sinister motives behind it. One of them dec: 


words, which should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes. The 
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cast scripts. Yearly subscription rate, U.S. and Canadian edition: $5.00, 
including postage. Special rate for two years: $8.50; for three years: $11.50. 
Subscriptions should be sent to B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.1, England, or to usual agents. Entered as second-class 
mailing matter at the Post Office, New York, N.Y. Trade distributors within 
U.S.A., The Eastern News Company, New York 14, N.Y. 


Many observers in London point out that this surrender by the 
champions of the policy of force was forced upon them and by no © 
means indicates that this policy has been abandoned. British aggressive | 
quarters want to exploit the withdrawal for new manoeuvres designed 
to regroup their forces. The withdrawal will obviously give Britain an~ 
opportunity to get U.S. support for new British aggressive plans in | 
the Near East. ; 


Another Soviet commentator suggested that the United Nations itself 
would be used to prosecute British designs, particularly towards Egypt, 4 
after the withdrawal. This he claimed to have deduced from the state-— 

ment made by the British Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons: 


The Name’s the Same 


ROFESSOR FRIEDRICH HAYEK, an Austrian by birth and 

upbringing, who has spent twenty years of his life in England 

and has since then removed to the United States of America, 

looks upon British institutions with unclouded-eyes. He is also 
as versatile as he is cosmopolitan. He has written books on statistics, 
pure economics, history, and political science. He is now Professor of 
Social and Moral Science (whatever precisely that may be) at Chicago 
and a member of the Committee on Social Thought, that mystic body 
about which Professor Nef recently enlightened listeners to the Third 
Programme. Professor Hayek has also been speaking in the Third 
Programme on the subject of ‘ Freedom and the Rule of Law’ and we 
publish the first of his two talks in this number. We shall not venture 
to follow Professor Hayek’s intricate arguments, about which some 
people will agree and others disagree: to weigh the relative merits of 


the legal systems, say, of France, the United States, and ourselves, or to . 


measure the amount of freedom available to the ordinary citizens of 
China, Soviet Russia, or Hungary would soon lead into bogs; but one 
would like to reflect upon Professor Hayek’s opening observation that 
in England ‘a change of name does not necessarily mean that the 
institution has changed, and a name may long persist after the institution 
which it described has vanished ”. 

Certainly we still take pride in our ancient institutions. Looking 
round London we see the Guardsmen in their bearskins, the red-coated 
Chelsea Pensioners, the Lord Mayor in his robes, the judges in their 
wigs, and no doubt if we were innocent foreigners we might think that 
we are attending a perpetual fancy-dress ball. Even that hard-working 
body, the House of Commons, boasts its robed Speaker and Mace, at 
Buckingham Palace royalty still presides in traditional glory, and soon 
the Christmas tree will twinkle in. Trafalgar Square. Yet we have 


“a modern motorised and rocket-gunned army, a Welfare State, and a 


high-powered bureaucracy that rules the greater part of London. 
Members of Parliament are paid servants of the state, the duties of 
royalty have changed, agnostics are buried in Westminster Abbey, and 
Christmas has admittedly become a commercialised occasion, when, 
as many think, the pagan element predominates over the religious. 

Yet is it not inevitable that in an old country like ours institutions 
should gradually be transformed, though it) may well be that the 
principles for which they stand have not been betrayed? The very 


- resolution tabled by Britain and France in the Security Council on 


= Yet the British Government is now producing it again, in the hope of 


A speaker on Cairo home service declared that the ‘ withdrawal of the a 
aggressor forces does not mean the end of the aggression’. He added: PY 


that France and Britain, by their withdrawal, had shown themselves — 
powerless, and that the whole of Europe was left without oil. The news- $ 
paper added that two lessons could be drawn from the affair: 


A Swiss view, expressed by the newspaper Bund, was that the with-— 
drawal did not terminate the Suez conflict, although it opened the way 
for negotiations. It went on to say: a 


Mr. Lloyd let fall something which gave the Government’s intentions | 
away entirely. The U.N: force, he said, would further the realisation 
of Britain’s hopes and views “with regard to the-Suez Canal. In other 
words, his statement may be taken to mean that the British Government | 
counts. on U.N. support in carrying out its intentions concerning Egypt 
and the canal belonging to that country. Furthermore, in the message 
to the U.N. Secretary-General, the British Government states bluntly 
that future talks on the Suez Canal should take into consideration the — 


October 13, This resolution is nothing other than the proposal of the - 
London Conference of eighteen nations for setting up a canal users’ 
association, a scheme which has already been rejected by Egypt. What is i 
more, this resolution was also turned down by the Security oe 


using the discredited idea of internationalisation to secure a desirable _ 
solution of the Suez problem. = 


The withdrawal will be futile unless those responsible in Britain and ~ 
France are brought to book for the crimes they committed. The © 
Egyptian people insist - that the war criminals in Britain and France ~ 
should be tried, in order that this might be a lesson to those people | 
who still think’ that they can subjugate the world by force, murder, a 
and bloodshed. Without such a cual, world peace and security will — 
remain in jeopardy. 


In the West, the Italian newspaper La Stampa \ was quoted as saying i 


First, the Suez canal must not remain in the control of a single 4 
country and a dictatorship at that, otherwise 250,000,000 Europeans : 
will live under the threat of paralysis, And secondly, when the United — 
States are not firmly behind Europe, the Soviet Union is able to speak | 
to any continental power in an arrogant and offensive voice. a 


The situation is more or less the same as before the military adven- — 
ture started, The whole canal was not brought under control; nor has 
Nasser fallen. From this point of view, it has been an obvious ‘failure. 7 


uniforms and ceremonies that seem to some—to Americans, for example, The Australian newspaper Melbourne Herald was quoted as saying that _ 


or to Soviet citizens—outworn relics of a vanished society, are reminders withdrawal was the only course which a responsible Government oad i 
of ideals. Did not our Guardsmen crush the tyranny of Napoleon? Do take, and added: 


not the Chelsea Pensioners embody the now accepted principle that the 
state is responsible for the well-being of its servants when they have 
retired? Do not the accoutrements of the judges symbolise the dignity 
and independence of the Common and Chancery Law? The Speaker 
aims to uphold the prestige and authority of our democratic institutions; 
the Christmas figures and symbols emphasise that we still deem ourselves 
to be a Christian Community. It is easy enough to be cynical about all 
these things, to ‘affirm that beneath all the paint and tinsel sinister 
interests and ruthless men direct our destinies. It is possible (though 
unlikely) that because the outward aspects of our public life appear to 
be unchanging, we forget that times have changed, that things are not 
what they were and indeed never will be. But, without being canting or 


Finally, a Swedish opinion from the newspaper Kvaellsposten: 


/The Hungarian situation has also been commented upon in G2 st 


To hold on would have gained nothing. To withdraw was to remove — 
any excuse of a Soviet-inspired war in the Middle East, and to regroup | 
forces that would be needed elsewhere if the disturbing Soviet concen= _ 
tration in Syria is used for aggression. 


The British and French. troops can return home in the knowledge 
that their intervention was not in vain, They carried out a mission that — 
the U.N. failed to carry out because of its military impotence at that — 
time. They put a quick end to the war that Israel had started against — 
Egypt; and which might have developed into a world conflict if it had 
been permitted to go on unchecked. hae 


hypocritical, it is surely worth remembering and causing to be remem- European broadcasts, but most Soviet commentators have preferred ' 
bered the greatness of our past and the principles of liberty and demo- concentrate upon what they call the exploitation and ‘ false hun 
cracy that we have long proclaimed to be the basis of our civilisation. tarianism’ of the West in its treatment of refugees, __ ae 


e. 
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THE UNFORTUNATE DELAVALS 
“I NEVER THINK Seaton Delaval looks like a house of solid stone and 
_ firm foundations’, said JuLIA GREENWOOD in ‘The Northcountry- 
man’. “To me it always seems as if it were painted on a theatrical 
_ backcloth. I feel that if I blinked my eyes it might disappear and there 
would remain only fields, a bordering of sulky grey North Sea, and 
- those pyramids that mark the coal pits with which Seaton is surrounded. 
_ * Walk up the steps of the north front and into the marble hall, and 
at first glance, with its.crisp cold light, black-and-white tiled floor, and 
fine chimney piece, it seems all that a hall should be.: Then one realises 
that the ceiling is gone and is the great height of the roof itself, and 
‘that nothing could look odder than the allegorical female figures in the 
 wall-niches whose plaster robes time and damp are peeling from their 
limbs. Pass through the 
_ door beneath the gallery 
‘at the end of the hall, 
and if what one has just 
_ scen was like a stage set, 
“then the cavern in which ~ 
-one finds oneself, is 
_ surely the very heart of 
a tragedy. 
~ "Jn this great room, 
which was once the 
_ saloon, the fire that raged - 
- through Seaton Delaval 
in 1822 destroyed every- 
thing. It devoured the 
ceiling with its painting 
of Bacchus pouring wine. 
' from a goat’s skin, and 
brought down the bed- — 
rooms above. It turned 
_ the walls of white ashlar 
_ stone to, terracotta and to 
_ shades of-gink and flame. 
“The Delavals matched 
their house. They were. 
known as ill-oméned, but 
if they nearly all of 
_ them came to a violent 
end no people went to it 
more gaily or with more 
dramatic sense. Old 
Admiral Delaval, for 
~whom Sir John Vanbrugh built this house on the site of an ancient 
“manor where Delavals had lived since the time of William the Con- 
“queror, took’ a chance on his family’s tale of doom. He fell from his 
horse in the drive and. never saw the roof on. His nephew, a naval 
_ captain, to whom he left his new house, supposedly a little giddy from 
too much claret, fell down the steps of the south portico and was killed. 
But it was Francis, the naval captain’s eldest son, who first made the 
affairs of the) family public property. Wildly extravagant, given to 
practical jokes, and devoted to the theatre, Francis plunged the family 
'—withits great wealth derived from coal-mines—head oyer heels in debt. 
* At Seaton, people stayed at their peril. Francis and his friend, the 
actor, Samuel Foote, arranged all sorts of devices to make sure that 
their guests had a bad night. There was a remarkable bed that let down 
in the middle and Janded the unfortunate occupant in a tub of water. 
_ They took in the seams of a jilted baronet’s suit of clothes so that when. 
_ he awoke he would think love had given him a dropsy, and they kept 
one simple fellow in bed three days by persuading him it was still night. 
__ *His brother John, who succeeded to the property when Francis died 
after a large meal of venison, though a brilliant business man, had his 
share of the Delaval wildness. Those surviving never, seemed to take 
* much notice of their diminishing ranks, until John Delaval lost his only 
‘son, Jack, at the age of twenty, when a laundry maid upon whom he 
forced his attentions retaliated by giving him a blow from’ which he 
never recovered. 
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The north front of Seaton Delaval, Northumberland 
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Did You Hear That? 


‘From then onwards, though John Delaval became a lord, and the 
festivities ever grander and gayer, the family slowly. disintegrated. 
There was one last memorable party at Seaton in 1792, when the 
family gave a performance of ‘ Othello’ in the marble hall and 100 
people sat down to a magnificent supper in the saloon. But, by 1815, 
the ill-omened Delavals were no more, and a name which had been 
part of Northumberland’s history was gone for ever ’. 


A RAILWAY THAT RATS DEFEATED 

“In 1843’, said VIVIAN WILLIAMS in ‘Window on the West’, ‘ the 
famous engineer Brunel began experimenting with an atmospheric 
railway on what was to be the Exeter to Plymouth line. 

“This atmospheric system of locomotive traction could be compared 
to the suction tubes used 
in modern offices for 
carrying money and 
paper documents from 
department to depart- 
ment. It consisted of an 
iron pipe laid between 
the rails with.a long and 
tightly fitting piston run- 
ning through it. The 
locomotive was con- 
nected to the piston by 
an iron plate which slid 
through a slot in the top 
of the pipe. A greased 
leather valve sealed the 
slot. 

“To get the train mov- 
ing, air was sucked out of 
the pipe in front of the 
piston by pumping sta- 
tions. Then the atmo- 
spheric pressure behind 
»  — the piston forced it along, 
taking the train with it. 
Trains ran up to seventy 
miles an hour using the 
system. Compared with 
steam trains, they were 
almost noiseless. There 
were no smuts or smoke 
from the engine either. 
_ But although this novel method of getting trains to move had met with 

some success in Ireland and London, not all the experts thought much 

of it. George Stephenson in fact called it a“ great humbug ”’. 

‘ But Brunel would not listen to his critics. His scheme went on, and 
by 1845 ten pumping stations had been built at intervals along the 
line to Totnes. For a while, steam trains were put on the line while 
Brunel continued making experiments with his pet system, until, in 
1848 the atmospheric trains appeared and passengers travelled on them 
all the way from Exeter to Newton Abbot. 

‘By now the local rats had discovered something about the railway 
for themselves. They developed a taste for the grease on the leather 
pipe-valves and even ate the leather itself. And their appetite, com- 
bined with the Devon rain and salt sea air, made large stretches of the 
line useless. There were snags even without the rats. Sometimes the 
piston was difficult to move and horses had to be used to get the engine 
going, and proper co-ordination between the pumping stations was 
difficult without a telegraph. 

‘ At the outset of the venture Brunel had calculated that there would — 
be a saving of more than £8,000 a year’ by using the atmospheric method 
instead of steam. But it was wishful thinking on a grand scale. 
For when the scheme was finally abandoned in September 1848 con- 
siderably over £400,000 had been spent on it—or nearly three | 
times as much per mile as the running costs of the steam system — 
would have been, 
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‘Later when the steam line was extended to Paignton, many of the 
pipes used in the atmospheric system were put to work in draining 
operations. Now all that remains of the “atmospheric caper”, as it 
became known, are a few relics in the Railway Museum at Paddington 
and the pumping station with its tall red tower at Starcross. Part of 
it is now a Methodist Chapel and part a coal store.- 

‘When I think of how much more peaceful Devon would have been 
without steam trains, I can understand why Brunel was so enthusiastic 
about his pet scheme. To travel to Torquay and Cornwall on a noiseless 
train, smoothly sliding along beside blue sea and red cliffs, would be a 
dream-like journey ’*. 


MAGIC OF PLACE NAMES 

‘When I was a boy the magic of place names first cast its spell upon 
me, and I still feel its enchantment ’, said CALVIN WELLS in ‘ Midlands 
Miscellany’. ‘Every county can offer curious names to delight our 
ears and tease the imagination, Here are a few from Norfolk: Pudding 
Norton, Letheringsett, Cockley Cley, Quarles, Great Snoring. The 
last means “ the place of Snear’s people”, whoever Snear may have 
been, for a thousand nibbling years have left nothing of him but his 
name. Many place 
names are what we 
may call self-explan- 
atory. For example, 
Thornham is simply 
“the ham, hamlet or 
homestead where 
thorn bushes grew ” 
and Gosbeck only 
thinly disguises “ the 
goose stream”. In 
other instances 
modern word masks 
the original meaning. 
Only early documen- 
tary evidence enables 
us to know that Post- 
wick—we call it Posik 
—and Tacolneston 
were once “ Possa’s 
dwelling ” and “ Tat- 
wulf’s village ” 

* As an anthropolo- 
gist my chief interest 
in place names is for 
what they tell or hint 
about the life and customs of earlier peoples and especially for any 
clues which may help us to plan our archaeological digs. As a simple 
example we have those places with names containing some variant 
of the element Stret- or Strat-. Almost all these are closely linked to 
Roman remains, as, for example, Stradsett which lies on the main 
east-west Roman road across Norfolk. More problematical is Ellough 
in Suffolk. This means “the pagan temple” and here we may ask 
ourselves whether it refers, perhaps, to a wood “ henge ” monument 
of the Arminghall type. Air photography, field survey, or excavation 
might give a positive answer. 

“Crostwick, near Norwich, means “ the clearing by a cross ”— 
presumably an old Saxon cross. Here again we have a problem. 
This cross has never been found. It could well have been of stone, and 
if so it might yet be possible to trace surviving fragments of it in the 
structure of one or more existing buildings. Salthouse, on the coast, 
means what it says, “a building for storing salt”. It seems highly 
probable that excavations in that area might disclose the site where 
the salt was actually prepared and so increase our knowledge of the 
technical details of this vital medieval industry ’. 


/ 
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THE VILLAGE WHERE BYRON DIED 

In a talk in the Home Service ERNLE BRADFORD spoke of a recent visit 

in a small yacht to Missolonghi, the village where Byron died. 
“Who ’, he asked, ‘ could have foreseen that so brilliant a life would 

end in so strange and so desolate a place? I wondered, as I looked 

round me at the bleak scene, whether Byron in his. delirium had 

not roamed far away from here. Perhaps he had recalled the brief 
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A contemporary aquatint depicting the death of Byron, on April 19, 1824, at Missolonghi 


season of his London fame, days when the stanzas of “ Childe) 
Harold ” were on everybody’s lips, and when the talk of the salons 
was all of “Byron”. Or was it the ghost of a waltz that haunted 
him? Down in my cabin I had a copy of a diary Byron kept Ww el 
he lived in Venice: “There is an organ playing in the street” 1c 
had written, “a waltz too! I must leave OH to listen . . . Music i is 
strange thing ”. a 

‘I looked out from the yacht’s cabin once more before I went to bed, . 
The hills trembled with thunder. Lightning scissored the darkness. 
The moon was hidden, but every now and then the edges of the, 
clouds. would catch a pale glow, their blackness intensified 
those wandering patches of moonlight. Otherwise, nothing but 
wind and the rain. 


hamlet that Byron knew. After a few enquiries I found the town park, 
and there, among other heroes of the War of Independence, I discovered 
the poet’s statue. A melancholy figure, he brooded over the dark-eye d 


never existed. Moss 
was growing ~ d 
Byron’s stone waist- 
coat, and his ch 
were bearded with 


spider’s web. 
‘The town has few 
other memories of 


Byron, though the site’ 
of the house in which 
he died has been care= 
fully preserved. 
the centre is a small 
flower garden and a 
bust. As I lingered. 
there in the sunshine 
a wedding group 
arrived, and a pho= 
tographer with on 
of the world’s 


solonghi—not the modern market town, but the fishing village—cannot 
be greatly different from the one that Byron knew. It begins where 
the modern town ends. The fishermen’s houses march out on spindly 
legs into the water, and brown-skinned children run up and down the! 
rickety ladders with the nonchalance of those who are native to the: 
sea. Nets and eel-traps hang from the walls to dry, and patchwong 
clothing sways in the morning breeze. 

“I collected my papers from the customs officer, had a last drink wit 
him and my friends in the bar, and went back to the boat. Ceremoniously- 
the fishing boat’s crew shook me by the hand and wished me “bon 
voyage”, then they cast off my moorings and I stood out for sea down 
the Missolonghi channel. The wind was favourable, the sun shone, and! 
the water chuckled against the ship’s side. As I looked back and waved, 
a verse of Byron’s came into my head. I think it should be cut in stone’ 
and erected somewhere on that bleak shore. a 


So, we'll go no more a-roving 

So late into the night 

Though the heart be still as loving 
And the moon be still as bright .. . 


Though the night was made for loving 
And the day returns too soon, 

Yet we'll go no more a-roving 

By the light of the moon. 


during a night of wind and rain and storm. Somehow—lost and tonefi 
though Missolonghi is—it seems a fitting ie for an adventurer, 4 
pire a and a great poet to have died ’. : Zi 
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Industrial Science 


The fifth of six Reith Lectures by SIR EDWARD APPLETON 


N my last lecture* I described how the British Government is It is the responsibility of each research association to work for the 
responsible for the support and conduct of a large part of the field general good of its industry—for the large firms as well as the small 
of applied science—some of it for its own needs and’ some for the firms—and this means not only carrying out research but also making 
general benefit of our industries. In this second lecture on “Science known the results of that research to the subscriber, and in a way the 


for a Purpose’ I am going to deal with the scientific work which subscriber can appreciate. This often entails the greater problem, for 
‘industry itself carries out, to sustain its own activities, Since the task 


of industry is to produce actual things for sale to consumers and users, 
_ you will readily understand that its contern with science is, above all 
- things, practical and economic in outlook. As an exporting nation we 
have had to learn from experience that we must keep adjusting our- 
selves to the changing pattern of international trade. We must be con- 
‘stantly pioneering new types of goods and new and improved methods 
of production. So, if it is to be both efficient and progressive, industry 
must be constantly questioning _ the way it is making things as well as 
asking itself whether it should not be making other things than it is 


now doing. ~— 


_ The -work of the scientist in industry is extremely varied, and you 
must not think of it as being carried out entirely in laboratories, with 
_ test tubes, chemicals, galvanometers, and so on, People with a scientific’ 
_ training have proved their value in the factory as well as in the research 
“department. These factory activities may range from quantitative 
"studies, directed to improving existing operations or introducing new 
"ones, down to some urgent tracing of troubles. The laboratory research 
carried out by industry must be relevant to the firm’s interests and 
' directed towards the creation, sooner or later, of some appropriate end- 
product. To recall an example from my last lecture: government 
Scientists might discover a new chemical principal for softening water, 
but it needs industry to develop, design, and manufacture the new type 


_ of water-softeners at a price people will pay. So, if we calla great deal A scientist in the research Taboreinnee of the Furniture Development Council 
_ of research done by industry ‘ near-consumer ’ research, we shall not be measuring the distortion of materials used in making wardrobes 
far wrong. But, as I shall mention later, really progressive industrial 
_ organisations support a great deal of longer-range research as well. a well-established traditional industry may not feel it has much to learn 
Scientific research with an industrial objective costs money. It costs from science, and some scientists—I must admit this—are not particu- 
"between £3,000 to £5,000 a year nowadays to pay for the experimental larly clever at conveying the meaning of their results, or those of others, 


‘work of one scientist and 
his small team of assis- 
tants. Here we must 
_ remember that British in- 
_ dustry consists mostly of 
small firms: indeed, 97 
per cent. of them employ 
fewer than 300 workers. 
' The very large industrial 
organisation can afford a 
substantial research de- 


partment of its own—and 


the size of a research de- 
partment is of some im- 
portance: its effectiveness 
_ tends to be more than pro- 
portional to its numbers. 
However, the problem of 
the smaller firm has been 
eased in this country by 
the growth of the co- 
operative research associa- 
tions, each of which caters 
for the needs of its own 
‘industry. These are auto- 
-nomous bodies, supported 
by the member firms 
according to their means, 
_and assisted financially by 
the Department of Scien- 
c and -Industrial Re- © 
earch in proportion. to the 
dustrial Subseopuons. 


to the non-scientist. How- 
ever, the research associa- 
tions have paid great 
attention to this question 
of communication. Nowa- 
days they have become 
expert in translating the 
scientific shorthand of the 
laboratory into the long- 
hand of everyday practice 
in the factory. 

Research associations are 
as various as the indus- 
tries they serve. There are 
now nearly fifty of them 
—all different: one for 
the iron and steel industry, 
another for shipbuilding, 
one for boots and shoes, 
for cotton, for fruit and 
vegetable canning, for flour 
milling, and so on. This 
diversity is a striking illus- 
tration of the breadth of 
the application of science 
in industry. We might take 
it for granted that scien- 
tific research will benefit 
the industries making 
aeroplanes or electrical 
machinery, but its applica- 
tion to things nearer home 


s 


Automation in industry: grinding mills in a factory at Derby which produces mica powder. 
Only two men (seen in the photograph) are needed to*look after the four mills and other E 
3, machinery in the mill bay is not so obvious. There 
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could be no more familiar article than a piece of furniture, the product 
of a craft industry. Yet science has already made its own special con- 
tribution to the design and construction of furniture. Twenty-five million 
pounds’ worth of timber is used in the furniture industry each year: 
80 per cent. of this is imported, so economy in its use is important. 
As a result of basic research carried out under the auspices of the 
Furniture Development Council—a form of research association—it has 
been discovered how to praduce furniture of greater rigidity and strength 
with less actual material. I have dipped into- one of the Council’s scien- 
tific reports, a highly mathematical investigation of the design of cabinet 
furniture. It contains one section dealing with what the scientist calls 
“the resistance of the structure to local distortion’ but which; in fact, 
deals with what happens when a man leans on a wardrobe! 

Each research association begins by becoming the scientific intelli- 
gence unit of its industry. As it develops it can subject both the 
materials and the processes of the industry to scientific scrutiny. Some 
of this work can be of the most fundamental type, such as trying to 
find the chemical and physical constitution of raw materials of the 
industry. During the early years of the war, the Flour Milling Research 
Association investigated the loca- 
tion of the various B-group vita- 
mins in the wheat grain, and it 
was shown that, within each grain, 
the greater part of the vitamin B1 
is to be found in a tiny pocket 
known as the scutellum which 
weighs less than one-fiftieth of the 
whole grain. This discovery was 
used in ensuring the high nutri- 
tional value of our war-time 
bread. 

Again, take wool: the Wool 
Research Association made a 
highly scientific examination of 
the structure of wool fibres; and 
this led to a method of overcom- 
ing a great defect of wool as a 
clothing material—its tendency to 
‘felt’ after washing. By suitable 
chemical treatment and process- 
ing the felting of wool can be 
eliminated without affecting its 
other good qualities. 

Other research associations have 
carried out severely practical in- 
vestigations which we should now 
class as ‘ operational research ’— 
to use the language of war-time. The Boot and Shoe Research Associa- 
tion has applied statistical methods to the fitting of shoes. By measuring 
some thousands of pairs of feet—men’s, women’s, and children’s—the 
Association has been able to devise a new system of last-sizes which 
gives the maximum number of well-fitting shoes for the minimum 
number of stock sizes. 

Some research associations have now invaded industrial fields which 
previously were considered the sole concern of management. The 
Cotton Research Association has made statistical studies of its own 
industry which exposed the great differences in efficiency between mills 
making the same kind of products with the same processes. This led 
to suggestions whereby the practice of all mills could be brought up to 
that of the best. Work of a similar operational nature has led to the 
formulation of a new wages system for the textile industry; while the 
Cotton Research Association’s own original developments in textile 
machinery are now being marketed by a new commercial company 
which has been specially founded for the purpose. 

As I have said, the big industrial firms, as well as the small ones, 
support the research associations even if they have their own research 
laboratories as well. Indeed, the larger firms are notably well placed 
to benefit from the work of the research associations, for they have 
their own scientists who can readily give it practical application. Never- 
theless, the big firms have also their own particular problems; and for 
these they employ their own staff. I, personally, do not think that the 
big companies do research because they are large: I rather think they 
are large because they did research when they were smaller; and they 
have found it profitable to keep on doing so. At present, we people in 
universities are conscious of the importance the big firms are now attach- 
ing to the recruiting of further scientific staff. Every year we have visits 
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Operator with a ‘baby’ electronic computer (made in the United States), which 

is used mainly for engineering and scientific calculations. It is only the size of 

an office desk, and in a recent test it completed, in sixty-five minutes, calculations 
that would have taken an expert engineer ninety-six hours 


from their representatives—talent scouts, we call them—who want to 
interview and engage the interest of our young scientists, even before 
they have graduated. : 

An industrial firm is naturally concerned with translating the results 
of its own research into its own production: and most research units 
tend to throw up far more ideas than can possibly be developed all 
the way to the manufacturing stage. So managements must select those 
that look to be commercially attractive. Obviously the economic value of 
an idea at the research stage cannot easily be assessed; but, as develop-~ 


ment proceeds, financial criteria can be applied with greater and greater 


precision. Often, as in the case of new processes, the laboratory findings 
are insufficient to warrant the immediate design of factory equipment; so 
what are known as pilot plants have to be built and their operation 
studied to fill the gaps in knowledge. It is here and later that the work of 
the technologist becomes so important. His task is different from that of 
the academic scientist whose objective is simply that of discovery: here 
in industry the objective is fixed, and it is for the technologist to reach 
it in the most economical and convenient fashion—which also means 
in the most elegant fashion. This requires not only wide theoretical 

knowledge and stubborn deter- 


ties of the highest order. 


‘wards, and it must be able to 
assimilate quickly new knowledge 
that comes from fundamental 
scientific research and to adapt it 
for the benefit of the- particular 
industry or firm it serves. I men- 
tioned last week the problem of 
the disposal of ‘fly-ash’ from 
modern electric power stations. 
Although the nuclear power 
station does not use coal, it still 
has the problem of the disposal of 


which can be separated from the 
uranium fuel rods. However, re- 
searches carried out by the Atomic 
Energy Authority have shown that 
the strongly radio-active caesium 
and strontium—these are the ‘ash’ 
components with the longest 
radio-active lives—are likely to 
have important and varied indus- 
trial uses: Both organic and in- 
organic materials are found to be altered in their properties—often 
for the better—when placed in the neighbourhood of these radio-active 
sources. For example, potatoes and onions can be prevented from sprout- 
ing. The mutation rate in plants can be increased many-fold by the 
radiations, and so the plant breeders obtain more material for develop- 
ing new strains. Penicillin and other anti-biotics, which are damaged by 
high temperatures, can be sterilised by the radiations without ill effect. 
A plastic like polythene, which inconveniently melts at temperatures 
just over the boiling point of water, has its melting point usefully raised 
when radiated by the ‘ash’ from a nuclear power station; while, as 
we should expect, the same radio-active sources can be used for medical 
diagnosis and treatment. Evidently we have here a new and extensive 
field of industrial application in which research may yield many sur- 
prises. Indeed, one nuclear authority has forecast that such developments 
may well be regarded by future generations as the greatest product of 
the nuclear age. 
Automation is another subject in which scientists in industry have a 
contifuing interest, especially in view of our national concern with 
manufacturing processes and increases of labour costs. Many of our 
industries have been using automation for years, so the only new thing 
seems to be the name. There is a good deal of confusion about the use 
of the word; although some people would not agree with me, I prefer 
to think of automation as something more subtle than mere mechanisa- 
tion, Just as mechanisation is used to replace manual dexterity or even 
human physical effort, it seems to me we can think of automation as 
replacing human mental effort; particularly in what I may call the 


mental taking of decisions. James Watt’s steam-engine is an eighteenth-_ 
century example of automation, for it was fitted with an automatic 


regulator for controlling its speed—a regulator which is still used. If 
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its ash—the radio-active ‘ash’ ” 


mination but also creative quali- — 


But an industrial research team 
must look outwards as well as in- 
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speed of the engine tends to be too high the regulator operates a linkage 
which reduces the steam supply, bringing back the speed of the engine 
_ to the desired amount. 
» _ We all have several delicate pieces of automatic equipment in our 
_ own bodies; for example, the mechanism which keeps the body tem- 
| perature—in health, that is—at 98.4 degrees Fahrenheit. The tempera- 
_ ture-regulating element is situated in the head, at the base of the brain, 
and a little in front of a line joining the ears. It is this element that 
_ decides what action the body must take, at the surface of the skin, to 
_ rid itself of heat or to retain it, if external conditions tend to make the 
_ body temperature too high or too low. But I should add that physiolo- 
~ gists do not know yet exactly how this temperature element works. 


Machines that Replace Human Judgement 
In certain of our industries—for example the chemical, oil-refining, 
and food-processing industries—entire operations have already become 
wholly automatic. They only need attention when things go wrong or 
_ there is need to replace a worn-out part. In such processes the automatic 
equipment eliminates the necessity for human judgement. There is no 
» need for someone to watch, say, a pressure gauge and decide, from time 
‘to time, that correcting action must be taken; the equipment takes over 
the reading of the gauge, the decision to take correcting action, and the 
action itself. For a machine does not become tired, or bored; also it is 
_ found that a machine can, in many performances, surpass a human being 
im speed, accuracy, and delicacy of decision. 
Another highly automatic piece of machinery is the so-called transfer- 
_ machine. Here a series of factory units are linked in a continuous pro- 
duction line by mechanical devices that transfer components from one 
machine operation, say boring and drilling, to the next. The operator 
_ does not have to carry and set up the component between operations; 
he just minds the machine. Some machine tools are nowadays being 
used not merely to repeat the same task—like drilling a hole of a fixed 
size—but to carry out a whole variety of different tasks according to 
- instructions given on a magnetic or punched paper tape. I have seen an 
assembly that will produce complicated metal parts, correct in their 
dimensions, as specified by the instructions given to the machine; to 
better than one thousandth of an inch. 

But it is not only in the factory that automatic devices can perform 
the work of men. Electronic computors are being used to carry out 
mathematical calculations that previously have seemed so lengthy and 
difficult that people have not felt like tackling them. Such problems 
arise, for example, in the study of queueing—the queueing of traffic 
both in the air and on the ground; and also in complicated design 
problems and even in weather forecasting. Electronic computors can 
now take over from clerical staff certain office tasks such as invoice 
calculations and the preparation of pay-rolls—pay-rolls that involve 
many different items which vary for each employee. We often hear the 
term ‘ electronic brain ’ applied to this kind of equipment; and it is true 
that these machines can both memorise as well as calculate, as a brain 
does. But we must always remember this: no machine can do more than 
it is instructed to do by its designer, and asked to do by its operator. 
The real brain in the whole business is, after all, a human one. 

However, we must expect the use of automation, by industry and 
commerce, to increase, and we must recognise that it will have both 
economic and social consequences. There will be less need for the un- 
skilled worker; so training schemes should be organised in advance of 
needs. Management will have to look ahead and see how much re- 
dundancy can tally with resignations and retirement. The social problem 

~ of automation is surely to avoid possible hardship to men displaced. 
_ It cannot be pleasant to be replaced in employment by a machine, even 
by a machine with the best possible motives. - 
~ There is one further matter I must:mention, With science contri- 
_ buting more and more to the efficiency and progress of our industries, 
it might be expected that scientists—and especially technologists— 
would predominate in their senior administrations. But this is not the 
case. In the engineering firms of this country, it is known that only one 
director in five on the boards of those firms has a scientific or technical 
qualification. It is true that in the newer, scientific, industries, as I may 
call them, it is more usual for those who run the firm to be scientifically 
trained. Yet, looking at industry as a whole, it is remarkable how few 
| of those in authority have had a university education; and, even more 
remarkable, how, among the graduates, those with an arts degree out- 
number those with a science degree. It has been more than once claimed 
; that this situation is likely to discourage young people from embarking 
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on a scientific career in industry, since the highest positions look like 
being denied them. 

However, I believe that the situation is altering—and for the 
following reasons. Because there are more scholarships and bursaries 
available; a greater proportion of our talented young people are now, 
reaching our universities than before the war. In any case our uni- 
versity populations have almost doubled. So we should expect to see, 
in due course, more graduates reaching the higher positions in all 
branches of national activity. Also we should not really be surprised to 
see more arts graduates than science graduates in positions of authority: 
there are far more of them, for one thing. However there is more to it 
than that. In the past it was customary for really bright school pupils 
to have their interests steered to the classics or other humane studies. 
It has been too lightly assumed that such an education was the best 
preparation for a position of authority in their later careers. Personally 
I cannot accept this. I believe that people rise to high places largely 
by way of their general ability, and only to a small extent by way of 
the particular discipline by which their minds have been sharpened and 
informed. When, for the first time, we see more of our best young 
people being attracted by science, then I think we shall certainly see 
more of them stepping up to the highest places in our national life. 

But such is the fascination of science that some scientists do not 
want to leave their laboratory, even for what to others might seem like 
promotion. Yet I am sure that there are, among the scientists, many 
people with those wider qualities and interests that are essential for 
leadership. Moreover, such a leader, because of his scientific training, 
possesses an additional qualification, for already he knows, and speaks, 
the language of industrial progress.—Home Service 


Poem Pei T. R. 


A dozen trees in a quiet row 

A heap of tiles by a broken wall, 

After the farm had been taken 

That was all. 

The newspaper maps could scarcely show 
Among the arrows where armies go, 

A place so small and broken. 


But here the tired feet 
And the careless tank make a bend 
In the track that else is straight. 
For here by the quiet trees’ end 
A lopsided cross marks the dead; 
And buried and lost these two months past 
Here lies my friend. 
Do you remember his look, what he said 
When he lived? So quiet your heart 
As you stand by the trees; so dry your eyes? 
Yet there he lies-and lies. And lies. 
Your friend, you know, he is dead. 
LAURIE BOURNE 


The Cat God 


Once brought indoors the leaf-eyed cat became 
An emblem disproportionately odd. 

Its blunt head, much enlarged but looking tame, 
Displaced the human lineaments of God. 

The teasing beast that squatted on her rock 
And ate the duffers had a feline face, 

And even he who turned the riddle’s lock 

Went on to symbolise mankind’s disgrace. 


Down corridors of night an awful thing 
Brushes against us softly like a wing. 
Our hands that reach across the bed for her 
We love meet unexpected, frightening fur. 
And looking in the glass we find at last 
The claw-made lacerations of the past. 

: Roy FULLER 
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O the question ‘ What is religion ‘about? > there is a simple 

answer which many of you must have thought of: Religion is 

about God and our relation to God. This is a proper answer 

to one meaning of the question. But it is another meaning that 
I have in mind, Last week* I put it like this: ‘ What is that aspect of 
our common experience from which religion arises, and to which it 
refers? ’ I want to hold to this meaning of the question here. Whatever 
else religion may be, it is something that people do. So we can ask, 
“What makes them do it?’ What is it in their ordinary lives which 
has drawn people, from the earliest beginnings of human life, to create 
religious ceremonies, religious rituals, religious duties? In a word, what 
are the facts to which religious symbols refer? 

We have noticed four characteristics of religion. It is universal in 
human society; it has no analogue in animal behaviour, but is peculiarly 
human; it is the original matrix of all the aspects of human experience; 
and it seeks the participation of everybody in its ceremonial. The aspect 
of our experience which gives rise to religion must have corresponding 
characteristics. It must be an aspect of our lives from which the other 
aspects derive, and to which they return. It must be so common and 
so human that it is central in every human life, however primitive or 
however cultivated, What aspect of our lives can satisfy these 
conditions? 


The Inner Core 

My answer is this. It can only be that aspect which we call our 
personal life. For on the one hand, the personal life is the inner core, 
as it were, of our human existence, in which we are most wholly and 
most fully ourselves. We contrast our personal life with our public life, 
which we live in the world as workers or as citizens. These public 
aspects of our lives are impersonal; yet at the same time they are 
important parts of our lives as persons. My social function—my work— 
is to teach philosophy in a university. Is that part of my personal life? 
Yes and No. In one sense it is not. For it is arranged for me: I have 
to lecture at certain fixed hours; and I do not choose the people who 
come to listen. I am part of an institution, and when I retire, someone 
else will be found to take my place. 

Yet in another sense it is part of my personal life. I find a personal 
satisfaction in the work I do; it has its source in my personal interests 
and abilities; and it is sustained by personal relationships with pupils 
and with colleagues. This has another side to it as well. Our impersonal 
or public activities are for the sake of our personal lives. If a man’s 
personal life is a failure, nothing can make up for it. The most brilliant 
successes in his public life will be spoiled for him: he will find them 
pointless, insipid, and unsatisfying. This seems to fit the conditions 
we laid down. So we are entitled to say that religion is about the 
personal life. 

But what is our personal life? There i isa common tendency to think 
of it as “individual ’, ‘ private’, or even ‘ solitary ’. This is wrong. For 
the personal life is first and foremost a life of relationship: it includes 
our family life, for instance, our friendships and our enmities too. The 
personal life has its solitary phases: its characteristic rhythm, indeed, 
is one of withdrawal and return—withdrawal into solitary reflection and 
meditation, followed by a return to contact and communication. But 
the solitary phases are the negative ones. They enrich the return to 
fellowship, and this is their significance. We may take a further step and 
define the persona] life as the life of friendship, It follows that religion 
is about our personal relationships. 

This may be clarified by contrasting our personal with our functional 
relations to people. Functional relations are those in which we 
co-operate to achieve a common purpose. Think, for example, of a 
factory which makes typewriters. It consists of a team of people. There 
are workers of different kinds, as well as managers and clerical staff. 
Together they form an organised group. Everybody has his own par- 
ticular task: everybody ‘ does his bit’ and all the ‘bits’ are designed 
to fit together like the parts of a machine. So each one makes his 
contribution to the final result. 


* Tm a talk printed in THe Listener of December 6 
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By JOHN MACMURRAY 


-proverb, 


In such a team the relations between the people concerned are 
impersonal. They are, we might say, the relations of the jobs they do. 
The people needed in our typewriter factory are not certain unique 
individuals, but people with certain skills, type-founders and machinists, 
packers, carriers, cashiers, and typists. Every one of these can be © 
replaced by another with the same skill, one typist by another, one 
machinist by another machinist. It does not matter who they are, so ~ 
long as they can do what is wanted, So the relations of the people in — 
our factory are merely functional.. Some of them may not know one © 
another; some of them may be friends; others may be « enemies; but 
from the point of view of the production of capers all this is 
irrelevant. What matters is that each should do his own work and do it 
properly and at the proper time. 


Unique Personal Relations— a 
Our personal relations, however, are unique. As hates or wives, * 
as parents, as brothers, or as friends, we are related as persons in our — 
own right: and we are not replaceable. If I lose a friend I lose part — 
of my own life. This is not a mere poetic metaphor. For we are what ~ 
we are through our intercourse with others; and we can be ourselves 
only in relation to our fellows. Personal relations, moreover, are neces- 
sarily direct. We cannot be related personally to people we do not 
know. We must meet; we must communicate with one another; we 
must, it would seem, be alone together. “Two is company’, says the 
‘three is none’, In functional relations this is not so. I am 
related by the work I do to a multitude of people whom I do not know 
and shall never know. My tailor is related functionally to the people 
who wove the cloth that he makes up for me; but it is unlikely that 
he knows them.. He may be a friend of mine, but he need not be. Our 
relations may remain impersonal; and though I must meet him, we may |. 
confine our relations to the —hecessities of the service for ‘which In 
pay him. 2 Pt 
There are other differences between our personal and our functional + 
lives. A personal relation is not created by a common purpose; and it — 
is not dissolved if the common purpose disappears. A group of friends 
will no doubt do things together. But this co-operation does not produce ~ 
the friendship; it is the friendship which produces the co-operation. . 
Friends find it necessary to do things together in order to express their ~ 
relationship. Our personal relations have no purpose beyond themselves; : 
and what we get out of our friendships is precisely friendship; which is 
what we put into them. If this were not so we should be false friends, _ 
furthering our private interests deceitfuly under a cloak of affection; — 
pretending friendship from an ulterior motive. From this there follows _ 
another difference. Personal relations cannot be organised, or planned, 
as functional relations can. We do not enter upon them with part of 
ourselves, or from one of our interests or with one of our particular 
skills. The whole of ourselves is engaged, for better or for worse. ‘We 
have to give ourselves to our friends; and in our relation with them we 
care for them, not for ourselves. We must trust them, and hope they 
will be true to us: but we can ask for no guarantees; nor can we make > 
conditions, We have to commit ourselves, and expect the others to 
reciprocate: but if they will not, there is nothing that we can do 
about it. 5 : > 
—and Their Problems ~ , ; 
Personal relations have their own difficulties: they produce their own — 
perplexities and their own problems. These, as we all know, are pecu- 
liarly painful and distressing; but also they are different in kind from — 
the problems of the functional life. If I find that one of my friends is. 
losing interest in me, there is no specialist that I can call in to revive 
the warmth of our relationship. The problems of the personal life can= 
not be solved by organisation; they are not technical. You can organise 
a factory but not a friendship. This is the reason why it is so absurd to 
attempt to solve religious problems by. scientific or political methods. — 
Yet this is what our confusion of religious with political obje ; 
leads. us to attempt. We imagine that all problems can Be 
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only we can discover the proper techniques. When we get into diffi- 
| culties, we think we must be doing things in the wrong way, It may be 
that we are doing the wrong thing. 
__ If personal relations have no purpose, why do we have them? If to 
| love someone is to risk frustration and sorrow and disappointment, why 
~do we do it? What creates and maintains our personal relationships? 
_ What disrupts and destroys them? The only answer to such questions 
' is that this is our nature. We need one another. We need one another 
| functionally; because there are so many things that we cannot do for 
ourselves or get for ourselves without the help of other people. But 
' also, we need one another personally; because it is our nature to love 
| and be loved. We need to care for others, even to spend ourselves for 
their sakes. This, in fact, is the most fundamental and the most charac- 
teristic of all human needs; as its satisfaction is the fullest and most 
absolute of all satisfactions. We talk and we behave as if this were not 
so. We try, for some obscure reason, to evade the issue. We pretend, 
- even to ourselves, that we are above such childishness. We set ourselves 
to seek fulfilment and satisfaction in functional achievements, and let 
our personal lives atrophy and drop away. Why this should be so I 
cannot tell. A poet has called the fear of love our last cowardice; and 
in our lack of courage we pretend to ourselves that we can do without 
affection. Yet we cannot wholly succeed in our self-deception; and the 
' complete egocentric—the man who really cares for nobody but himself 
_—is either a monster or a maniac. 
__ The truth is that we need others in order to be ourselves. All things 
seek the fulfilment of their own nature; and it is the nature of man to 
live beyond himself; to find the centre of his interest in the world 
outside; to care for what is other than himself. In thought and know- 
_ ledge we call this self-transcendence ‘ objectivity ’; but this is only one 
aspect of it. At its fullest it is the self-transcendence in which we care 
_ for another person with our whole being, and find our freedom and our 
- fulfilment in him, Need I prove this? Who is there so ignorant that he 
__does not know it, so poor in experience that he cannot recall a moment 
_ when there was no shadow between himself and a loved one, but only. 
a complete trust and mutual revelation? In such experiences we know 
_ that we are most fully ourselves and most completely free. And so 
long as the illumination of such occasions stays with us, we cannot doubt 
that it is our nature to share ourselves with others and to realise our- 
_ selves in a community of life. Yet how rarely it happens; and perhaps 
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¢6 HE principal duty which a parent owes to a child’, said 
ns" the hero in Trollope’s novel Dr. Thorne, ‘is to make him 
happy’. The happiness of our children in the twentieth 
century has brought to the forefront, I think, the need for 
greater attention to the parent-child relationship. In the last few months 
- we have been presented with three facets of these growing problems: 
' the fate of children of divorced parents. was a prime concern of the 
- Royal Commission’s Report on Marriage and Divorce; the cruelty to 
and neglect of children was the subject of a debate in parliament, a 
joint report of the British Medical Association and the Magistrates 
_ ASsociation and the appointment of a committee under Lord Ingleby; 
and, thirdly, the recent decision of the courts in a case where a child 
_ was sent by order of a magistrates’ court to a children’s home provided 
a reminder of the potential misuse of the powers conferred by the law 
_ Before the twentieth century the law tended to hamper any develop- 
ment by a reluctance to enter into any dispute about domestic life, but 
with the increasing legislation, more and more the courts have become 
used to settling such disputes. 
_ The peculiar problems of the parent-child relationship gave rise to 
the formulation of but a few principles because the courts were asked 
_ to adjudicate only where either both parents had died and it was neces- 
sary to appoint a guardian, or where the marriage had broken down 
-and the future upbringing of the child (or children) had to be entrusted 
to one of those parents. The possibility of divorce in 1857 emphasised 
the growing concern for children whose parents were unwilling, unable, 
or unfit to bring up the’ child, or where the child was in need of care 


on local welfare authorities to interfere with the rights of parents. 
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this is the greatest paradox of human life. When any two human beings 
meet 1t 1s natural that they should enter into personal relation and care 
for one another as friends. It is, I say, the most natural thing in the 
world; yet it hardly ever occurs. This is what religion is about. 

Why does it happen so rarely? Because we are afraid. We are fult of 
deep-seated, half-conscious fears that will not allow us to trust one 
another, or to give ourselves away. We have learned the arts of self- 
defence; to keep ourselves to ourselves, to give others no handle against 
us. We are on guard against being hurt—by other people’s indifference 
or clumsiness or malice. We have learnt that people can be fickle, self- 
centred, and ungenerous. Our fear builds defences round us to keep 
people at a distance. But they also keep us at a distance from people, 
and so make friendship difficult and, in its higher reaches, all but 
impossible. The price we pay for our self-defence is that we can rarely 
be ourselves. Religion is also about this fear. 

For most people the life of personal relationship centres in the 
family; first, in the family into which they were born, and then in the 
family created by their own marriage. It would be proper, then, to say 
that the family is the primary religious fellowship. For it is constituted 
by the personal relations of its members and sustained by their care for 
one another. It is also the original human society, from which all the 
other forms are derived. In the development of civilisation the func- 
tional groupings for common purposes proliferate more and more. Yet 
all of them are for the sake of the personal life; and it is for the sake 
of wife and children that a man goes out to work and to war. 


In the family, tensions arise. There is anger and conflict; enmity ° 


usurps the place of love; and instead of caring for one another its 


. members feel the impulse to hurt and to wound. These~tensions will- 


make the family life a misery if nothing can be done about them; 
in the end. they will destroy the family if they are not overcome. So 
there is need for peacemaking, for reconciliation, for forgiveness, for 
the renewal of trust and affection. It must be possible to blot out the 
past and make a new beginning. These are the foundation problems of 
our human existence. If they cannot be cured there is no hope for us. 
For if the personal life is sick there can be no wholesomeness in any 


of our activities. To describe these evils and their antidotes we have’ 


to use the language of estrangement and reconciliation, of forgiveness 


and renewal, of trust and hope and love: and this language is itself_ 


sufficient proof that these things are what religion is about. 
—Home Service 


The Law of Parent and Child 


By A BARRISTER 


and protection. The existing legal rules were applied to these changing 
circumstances, but the rules of the Common Law lived on, and they 
lived on in an emasculate form to create what today is a tangled web 
of legal rules which it is often difficult to unravel. 

The problems that might confront the law in these respects are such 
that the court may have to say who in the family (or outside it, in 
extreme cases) is to determine where the child shall reside, what is to 
be its religious and secular education, and who is to have the ultimate 
right to custody. In all these respects the trend of the law has been 
one of gradual development from paternal to parental authority, 
although the completion of this movement is of recent experience. Since 
1925 there has taken place yet a further movement whereby the parental 
authority is now being superseded by the overriding consideration of the 
paramountcy of the child’s welfare. This notion is far from achieving 


completeness, and is a problem with which both the legislature and the — 


courts are having to wrestle and are likely to have to do so increasingly 
in the coming years. 

At Common Law, the father of a child was considered alone to have 
invested in him the power to claim custody. The patria potestas of 
Roman law gave almost unlimited rights to a father over his children 


whatever their age might be; yet English law was not as absolute 
as this, for the powers of the father were limited to a child under 


twenty-one and the mother was excluded from exercising her claims 
only during the father’s lifetime. By 1886, however, equality of rights 
was achieved. : ; 
The law had until 1925 proceeded on the basis that the paternal 
authority arose by way of a right to the custody of the child. It is with 
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the legislative concept of welfare that the parents’ power of guardianship 
is regarded as a duty. It is this right versus duty contest that is pre- 
sently being waged in the law. Is the power of guardianship given to 
the father or mother, or both, in their interests or the child’s? Or is 
it a duty which the law imposes on them for the child’s welfare? Clearly, 
in the past it was a right pure and simple without any regard being 
paid to welfare. The child had been regarded as a chattel, a piece of 
property, a valuable right. The invocation of trust reposed in the parent 
arrived only with the legislation of 1925, which, shortly stated, provided 
that as between parents the child’s welfare’ was to be the court’s first 
and paramount consideration. This principle, however, is confined to 
what one may call parental squabbles, for the parent still has a prior 
claim to the child as against-a stranger, although in many instances 
the child may be entrusted to the stranger. 


Enforcing Rights and Duties 

There have been extensions of the parental authority in persons other 
than the natural parents, and these in their turn have contained their 
own problems. Some aspects of these problems I shall be touching upon 
later, but it is clear that in all these problems there exist, I think, three 
common factors—and they are these. First, who has the parental 
powers? This is now fairly well defined as I have illustrated. Secondly, 
what is involved in this authority? It is far easier to describe what is 
involved than to define it, and a few examples of the exercise of 
authority will give some idea of its overall nature: the determination 
of the residence of a child; the determination of the child’s education 


and career; religious teaching is an important and often delicate matter 


to be decided; the right to chastise; the right to divest oneself of 
the parental rights and duties—English law has never allowed the 
divesting of responsibility except in legal adoption; and, lastly, the 
right to the infant’s property, and the right to administer it, and the 
duty to maintain the child. The third factor of these three is how 
any one of these rights and duties is to be enforced. By what remedies 
can enforcement be brought about, and in what courts? It is this 
third factor that I wish to consider in greater detail, for it is in 
this respect that more frequently the machinery of the law is brought 
into play. 

In early English Jaw the courts had jurisdiction to act in any case 
involving a child but could exercise it only where there was property 
with which to deal. It was this property aspect of the problem that 
hindered the development of the welfare principle, and succeeding Acts 
of Parliament were necessary to give to the courts the power to appoint 
and remove guardians, a power which all courts including the magis- 
trates’ courts have today. The second need was to safeguard the children 
who were deprived of a natural home. In this respect the juvenile court 
was given power to appoint under the Children and Young Persons 
Act of 1933 and the Education Act of 1944 a ‘ fit person ’ to look after 
children in need of care or protection, and children who were out of 
control and whose parents wished to invoke the aid of the juvenile court 
or the local welfare authority. The great change in this respect which 
the Children Act of 1948 brought was to vest the ultimate control of 
parental authority in the juvenile court. Alongside these statutory 
reforms there still remained the ancient writ of habeas corpus which 
can be used with speed to set free anybody unlawfully detained, although 
if granted the custody must then be given to whomever is legally 
entitled to it. 

There remains today in addition to the whit of habeas corpus the 
following remedies available for enforcing custody : the child can be 


made what is known as a ward of court—that is, the court becomes - 


guardian of the child, and will then itself determine who shall have 


custody. On a decree of divorce, the court may award custody of the 


children of the marriage to either one of the spouses. Thirdly, the 
mother can always, through the magistrates’ courts, assert custody 
rights as against the father. 


Protection of the Child 

I come now to /those cases where the court can intervene for the 
protection of the child. This is a modern statutory invention which 
entails the intrusion of the law into the home rather than the home 
coming to the law, It is probably the most difficult and controversial 
matter, and I want here merely to set out shortly the instances where 
the power is exercisable. 

First, where the child is found guilty of an offence which if it had 


been committed by an adult would have entailed imprisonment, the 
court—and it is usually a juvenile court—can take steps to interfere 


_ ing with all matters relating to child law. Such a collation of legal rules 


with the A aioe if, for example, sending Gas, ‘child to an , 
approved school. This, of course, is a criminal jurisdiction. Secondly, 
where the local authority thinks the child is in need of care and protec- 
tion, it can bring the child before a juvenile court. The home environ= — 
ment may be an unsatisfactory one because the parental authority is — 
not being or cannot be exercised satisfactorily; alternatively, a state of 
affairs may have arisen in which the child’s welfare is affected, either - 
by way of moral danger, or the child’s being beyond control. Thirdly, 
where any offence is committed against a child, the court has power to 
take steps to protect the child. ; 

Fourthly, the Local Education Authority has power to compel attend- 
ance at a school. The parent may be prosecuted, and the court, if it 
considers the child in need of care and protection, can likewise interfere — 
with the parental authority. And fifthly, it is sometimes the Parents that 
may require protection. This will be so in the case of ‘refractory’ 
children; that is, children who are beyond the control of the parent. 
Here the child may, with the consent of that parent, be sent to an 
approved school. 

The Children Act of 1948 further gave an important additional 4 
power to the local welfare authorities. In cases where the parent has — 
abandoned or deserted the child or cannot either temporarily or perman- 
ently provide for the child’s proper accommodation, maintenance, and 
upbringing, and it is in the interests of the child’s welfare, it is the 
duty of the local welfare authority to receive and keep the child into 
their care so long as it seems necessary to do so. It is also the duty of 
the local welfare authority to attempt to board the child out with foster — 
parents. Under this power, if it is consistent with the child’s welfare, — 
on a request by the parent for the return of the child, the local welfare 
authority must return the child even though the child is being cared 
for by foster-parents. In graver cases the local welfare authority may 
of its own motion assume parental authority over a child in its care. 
It must do so by passing a resolution. If the parent’s consent is necessary — 
the resolution must be served upon that parent, and a counter-resolution 


may be made by the parent. Such a resolution will lapse after a fort- 
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night if the juvenile courts’ jurisdiction is not in the meantime invoked 
to confirm or reject the resolution. Although the parental authority § 
vested in the local welfare authority is complete here, the parent stil ; 
remains liable for the anes maintenance, ; . 
z 
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The Alanuon Act - = 

Finally, there is the Adoption Act of 1950, which differs in character 
in that its aim is to extinguish the parent’s authority and vest it in 
adopting parents. Legal adoption was introduced into England in 1926. 
Since then more than 300,000 children have been adopted, and un- 
doubtedly the method of infant adoption, if it is successful, is, said the 
Curtis Committee of 1947, ‘the most completely satisfactory methed of 
providing a substitute home’ for the child who has finally lost his own _ 
parents by death, desertion, or their misconduct. Little is known yet of — 
the success of adoption, but it is clear that with the strengthening of 
the laws of adoption there will be less need for fostering, with its inevit- 
able drawbacks, less need for the exercise of the local authorities’ powers, 
and less need for orphanages. The call upon these institutions will be 
less extensive, and so give them the possibility of fulfilling their func- H 
tions more successfully. q 

In these last remarks I have ventured a speculation of a development 
in the field of child law. I want finally to throw out a suggestion as to 
the way in which the law can be further improved upon. The custody 
of children is dealt with in the Matrimonial Causes Act and ,four 
guardianship Acts ranging from 1886 to 1951. For the protection of 
deprived children one must look again at the four guardianship Acts, 
the Children Act of 1948, the Children and Young Persons Act of 1933 
as amended in 1938, 1952, and this year, the Education Act of 1944 as 
amended in 1946 and 1948, and possibly the Adoption Act of 1950. It _ 
does seem a muddle: what we really want is a Child Welfare Act, deal- 
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should not be born of the desire for legislative elegance. It should pro- 
vide all those who deal with children the sense that here in a compact — 
form is the body of law. They would not need then to seek out the 
relevant provision from a mass of fragmentary sources, and the child 
would not be a mere adjunct to proceedings relating to, for example, 
property or divorce. 2.) 
Jt is this sense of unity which a single statute would provide that 
will best serve the community in presenting the law as an expression — 
of the paramountcy of the child’s welfare together with a balancing of 
the rights and duties of the ee er Service : he 
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accepted. We have accepted the change but few of us 


_ isotypes are translated into actuality. 

India: century upon century of acceptance of fate and 
creation, adopted by all, for the benefit of all. To 
attain this, the Government of India has approved a 


‘plan which is an exciting document. It proposes to 
- spend £3,800,000,000 in the next five years on projects 


develop industry, power, and communications, For in-_ 
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By HENRY 


ELFARE in India means industrialisation to increase pro- 
ductivity and to absorb 11,000,000 unemployed. It means, 
also, increases in agricultural production to increase food 
supplies above subsistence levels. It means development 
of social services—education, health, and housing. It means, too, 


development of community life and of democracy. 


All these objectives are contained in the second five-year plan. Now- 
adays we believe in planning, that most sophisticated form of presenta- 
tion which our generation, for better or for worse, has 
accepted. Whereas our grandfathers believed in the 
-self-operation and self-regulation of ‘natural’ laws (or 
what they thought ‘ natural’), we rely upon human 
‘science and human design. Our future society is to be 
artefact, not drift, something created, not merely 


realise the implications for the administrator. Often it 
is he who must do the planning. Always it is his 
responsibility to see that the plan ‘ happens —that all 
‘the figures and graphs, the words of print and the 


Nowhere can the contrast be greater than in 


fortune; today, this great challenging vision of social 


which range from gigantic power plants to village 
reading rooms. Two-thirds of the money will go to 


stance, 1,600 miles of railway track are to be doubled; 
three steel plants, each of 1,000,000 tons capacity, will 
be established, including one to be erected by our own 
iron and steel industry; 32,000 miles will be added to~ 


_ electricity transmission lines; £260,000,000 will be spent on agricultural 
_ schemes such as the improvement of livestock, of seed strains, and the - 


establishing of 2,000 veterinary dispensaries—a doubling of the 


= A present number. The remaining £1,000,000,000 will be spent on social 
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- munity life. 
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democratic nature of 


teach the people how 


services of all sorts. The outcome of all this effort and expenditure will 
be to increase the annual income from £21 to £24 10s. Od. per head— 
such a small.increase _— ; Z 

—and, in addition, § 
an intangible im- 
provement in com- 


You will realise at 
‘once the immense 
weight of the burden 
falling on |the ad- 
ministrators from 
these three branches 
—industrial, agricul- 
tural, and social. In 
addition, the consti- 
tution insists on the 


Indian society. Thus 
‘the administrator, § 
particularly in rural 

areas, has not only 
‘to bring the plan to 
actuality, but to 


0 achieve these re- me 
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‘The custom that all food must be prepared from fresh ingredients’: an 
Indian housewife grinding grain 


ults by - democratic _A Gram Sevika (a village worker who guides a group of villages) 
‘ with a children’s class in a rural welfare centre * 


a Welfare. State 


MADDICK 


Throughout India, I was impressed by the shortage of trained 
administrators at all levels. Nowhere was this more evident than in 
Delhi, where the final planning for a sub-continent ended up on the 
desks of far too few people. These able and devoted officers are mostly 
old I.C.S. men, who carry on the great administrative traditions of that 
service to give to India the finest administration in Asia. Most of them 
have been to ouf universities and have a warm friendship for us: I 
wondered what we were doing to develop respect and affection amongst 
the present members 

of the Indian Ad- 
ministrative Service. 
Ten years ago India 
lost both the English 
and the Pakistani 
- members of the old 
I.C.S. They were 
replaced from every 
available source but 
inevitably the re- 
placements were not 
as good as the ex- 
perienced men who 
had gone or as the 


present entrants 
whom I saw in their 
training school in 


Delhi. Today there 
must be a great ex- 
pansion. It would be 
necessary, if only to 
meet the expected 
population increase 
of 150,000,000 in the 
: next twenty years. 
But here the state is changing to a welfare state. The agent of the change 
is the administrator. There obviously must be more administrators. - 
Consider, for instance, the problem of running the nationalised indus- 
tries. There is a shortage of men to put on the boards and there is a 
shortage of all levels of management personnel. The Public Service 
Commissions for both the Union and the States’ Governments have a 


possibly 10 per cent. of those turned down are almost 
as good as those chosen. Yet few of those graduates 
who do not enter public service can obtain experience 
at the managerial level. In the past the English execu- 
tive was the mainstay of commercial management and 
there were no proper training facilities for the Indian. 
Thus there is today a dearth of experienced administra- 
tors from whom appointments can be made to the 


Tatas, Burmah Shell, Mahindras—are big enough to 

provide the trained. executive—but these are too few. 

Inevitably the‘civil servants have to fill the breach. 
For day-to-day administration of state undertaking 


service. It will be assigned to all industries taken into 


industry to another in the same way as civil servants 
can be transferred between departments or states, In a 
country short of administrators and whose private enter- 
prise often distrusts public ownership, this is an attrac- 


backs. It may become cumbrous and complex. Let me 
quote the Lok Sabha Committee on Estimates (their 
sixteenth Report, for 1954-55), “Attempts should be 
made’, they say, ‘to standardise the amenities of the 


large number of eligible graduates to choose from; and — 


nationalised industries. Some of the larger concerns—_ 


there is to be established a new industrial management 


the public sector. Its personnel may be moved from one ~ 


tive, indeed an inevitable, policy. But it has its draw- — 


px 
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staff of the various state undertakings’. They recommend standardised 
housing, standardised facilities for recreation, education, and medical 
treatment; a common policy in the layout of towns and the administra- 
tion and in the supply of water and electricity. Such uniformity will be 
hard to attain (a stranger might think almost impossible) yet, without it, 
transfer from one job to another, the flexibility which the proposed 
management service must have, will be impossible. It already has suffi- 
cient difficulties in those purely administrative problems which arise 
from the sheer diversity of the organisations—railways, atomic power, 
aircraft, fertilisers, hydro-electric projects anid mining: and all these in 
a country of many languages and many climates. 

To train the senior administrators there is to be an administrative 
staff college at Hyderabad. To train manager-planners there are Colonel 
Urwick’s proposals for a college of management. These both promise 
well for the future; but the need is now. India is in a hurry: she has 
to run to keep up her present position, for every five seconds there is 

“an additional mouth to feed. But, besides this, she must improve the 
standard of living. If not, the Communists claim they can, and will 
point to China. That 
might bring them — to 
power and end demo- 
cracy in India. The 
stakes are high: the win- 
ner will lead Asia. 

‘Besides these difficul- 
ties of large-scale indus- 
trial progress, there is the 
wider problem of the 
welfare development pro- 
gramme, particularly in 
the country. Here diffi- 
culties are numerous— 
there are over 500,000 
villages to be dealt 
with; the population is 
largely illiterate; there is 
no democratic or ad- 
visory body to aid the 
administrator; there are -# 
not enough trained 
officers. 

The administrative 
framework is clear 
enough. In Delhi, the 
Community Projects Administration develops the broad scheme, defines 
objectives, and sets expenditure limits. The actual administration is the 
responsibility of the State Governments. Not only is this constitution- 
ally proper, but it is absolutely necessary to meet variations in language, 
climate, and culture. The States set up, under a development commis- 
sioner, national extension service blocks which, as they develop, become 
Community Projects. Nowadays these are under the authority of the 
Collector of the District who is responsible for co-ordinating the 
specialist officers—veterinary surgeons, public health officers, education 
and welfare officers, and so on. 

But, of necessity, devolution goes beyond the block headquarters. 
An illiterate population can learn only by practical example. For this 
purpose there is the village worker, the Gram Sevak, who guides a 
group of villages. For them, he is the administration—the link with 
Nehru. The village worker helps to plan the communal programme— 
shows how much the village can do towards building a two-room school 
or a feeder road along which produce can miove and the sick may be 
taken. He makes clear to them the new methods in agriculture— 
Japanese cultivation of paddy, for instance. He tries to introduce simple 
hygiene in the household. 

Primitive, you may say, but nevertheless this is the very stuff of 
the plan in the rural areas. The villagers see the plan as more to eat, 
better roads, a community centre, a school, and a clinic. If these are 
the results, the plan, to them, is a success. When you compare the new 
village life in the community blocks already well established, you will 
realise something of the. change that has taken place. Rural life is 
enlarged, enriched by contacts with an outside world which was com- 
pletely unknown in many cases; the ability to read and books to learn 
from; a radio which brings to the former ‘universe of the village some 
understanding of the greatness of India and the dazzling variety of 
her teeming population. 
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Villagers building their own houses in one of the new Indian community projects 
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These are not just a westerner’s assessment, in academic terms, of a 
richer cultural life, for all its intrinsic value. Here is the first step 


toward breaking down the trammelling bonds of age-old custom which — 
divides the strictly religious—particularly the Brahmins—from the ~ 


Untouchables, now renamed the Harijans. Still there exists the barrier 
between the two, not based upon their economic differences but upon 
an entirely different status in society: the one clean, the other impure. 
I saw it applied to water: the Harijans were not allowed to draw from 
the Brahmin well; they had to have their own. Even the washing lake of 
the Brahmins was closely guarded from pollution by Harijan clothes 
and bodies. 

This is but one example. There are plenty of other traditional atti- 
tudes and patterns of behaviour which cramp existence in this society 
straining to lift its own living standards. Think of the custom that all 
food must be prepared from fresh ingredients—grain must be first 
ground by the housewife before the cooking of the flour can start. How 
late our business day would begin if every household had to go through 
this process! So the development of the plan means the changing of 

: a people’s habits. That 
does not ease the admin- 
istrator’s task. But he has 
also to comply with the 
letter and the spirit of 
the constitution, that 


be done democratically. 
The Gram Sevak cannot 
order, he has to per- 
suade; he becomes an 
adviser, a friend rather 
than an overseer. This is 
indeed a delicate path to 
tread. The temptation to 
use the power of office is 
considerable. The States 
have not yet been able to 
find the men to work this 
system and the man- 
power shortage is bound 
to become worse as the 
plan takes in more and 
more villages. 

A much debated sys- 
tem is being used in 
Bombay State. There the revenue officials, the backbone of the old 
Imperial Administration, are made responsible for welfare functions. 
The Mamlatdar has a Gilbertian role: as the revenue officer he can 
order the payment of taxes, but as welfare officer he must persuade the 
villager to contribute labour, money, skill, and enthusiasm to village 
projects. Even if he can play these roles, his village audience may have 
difficulty in deciding which character is being played at a particular 
time. Bihar has a different answer to this problem. There they have 
indeed made the Anchal Adhikari responsible for.development work as 


what is to be done shall- 


well as the general functions of government. But the combination of - 


these functions stops at that level: in the villages development and 
revenue collection are carried out by different officers. To me this is a 
great improvement. 

Work in these villages is a lonely job. Not only is the officer cut off 
from the outside in an unbelievable way but often he has no one to 
whom he can turn for advice or for support within the village. He does 
not need technical advice. He wants leadership amongst the villagers; 
he must know how the villagers want to carry out some small, but to 
them important, project. He ssquires some parish council to determine 
priorities amongst these projects. In short, he is an official trying to be 
a one-man democracy. 

For this reason, the Government of India has most wisely insisted 
upon the development of the Panchayat and has voted money for this. 
In some districts, these village councils have a long history as an elemen- 
tary court for petty matters: now they are to become the grass roots 
of Indian democracy. It is believed that they can provide the official with 
that lay control and guidance which we value so highly. Their develop- 
ment will be a great test of the new India. In the Panchayat, often 
bringing together a number of villages, a new outlook will be demanded. 
It must stretch beyond the old single village; it must embrace the com- 


mon good and its members must represent Brahmin and Harijan alike. 
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Tt will a mean a social revolution. But its success or failure, whether as a 
“system or as an individual unit, will depend upon the. patience, the 


- Lenthusiasm, the tact, and the felicity of the village workers. 


Between the village and, the State—as I have already mentioned— 
is the Collector. His is no easy task either, for he has to control all the 


activities of government in his area, and especially to co-ordinate 


development blocks and schemes. Undoubtedly he is overworked. But 
there is also a special snag: the specialist officers are in immediate 


_ by-pass the Collector. There the problem of co-ordination is viewed so 
seriously that the job is given to either a development commissioner 
with Chief Secretary status, or to the Chief Secretary himself. In the 
secretariat I was concerned to find that the ‘ pinch-penny ’ attitude of 


_. financial control had carried over into this age of dynamic, constructive 
'. government. India needs a check to corruption but not a brake upon 


# 


action. 

It can be argued that friction is the occupational disease of adminis- 
tration. Maybe: but please do not regard co-ordination as a mere 
matter of administrative elegance—not in India. There, the plan is an 
attempt to co-ordinate a gigantic social change, a change in the standard 
of life and in the way of life. Whilst the politicians are mostly enthu- 
siastic and certainly not idle, it is the administrator who carries the 
burden. He knows if there is friction, he knows the delays and 
disappointments, he sees the revulsion in the villages from a plan whose 
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touch with their particular departments in the State capital and can- 
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achievement is long delayed. Remember, too, that this whole experiment 


is directly testing the democratic method—the method of developing 
discussion at all levels. In all the universities, I found doubt as to whether 
democratic methods were as efficient in producing the results which 
India needs so urgently. ‘Can we afford all this discussion?.’ they 
asked. “Is not China’s the quicker method? ’ 

Before this questioning, this search for speed, the methods of 
administration assume great importance. The Indians themiselves are 
well aware of this, and of their difficulties. Every number of the Journal 
of the Indian Institute of Public Administration witnesses to them. The 
Planning Commission has appointed the Karve committee to keep watch 
on method and achievement and to evaluate them. Here is not blind 
enthusiasm, nor merely negative criticism. Both enthusiasm and criticism 
give one confidence that India will solve these prapices if only she has 
time. 

If I have appeared to stress the difficulties, and did myself notice a 
weakness in the machine, it is because I do appreciate the size of the 
task, the challenge of the situation, and the heroic qualities they demand. 
To study India’s administration cannot be just an academic exercise. 
There is the atmosphere of the crusade: to change a vast country 
and a great people in a democratic way. If India succeeds, Asia will 
follow. Here, then, is the question: can plans be realised by the tradi- 
tional democratic method? That is the question, not only for India, not 
for Asia even, but for the whole world.—Third Programme 


Freedom and the Rule of Law 


NE of the first things the foreign student of English history 
must learn is that the English rarely change both the character 
of an institution and its name. A change of name does not 
necessarily mean that the institution has changed and a name 
“may long persist after the institution which it described has vanished. 
This may become the cause of dangerous illusions, and I want here to 
discuss one such illusion. Englishmen are convinced that their individual 


liberty is’ protected by a tradition which is summed up by the phrase 


‘the rule of law’. But there can be no doubt that the rule of law 
was a peculiarly British institution, the foundation of that liberty of the 
Englishman which was once the envy of the whole world and which 
most western countries have attempted to imitate. It has long rightly 
been regarded as so essentially a British tradition that it must seem 
little short of impertinence for a person of foreign origin to question 
whether it still prevails in Britain. But the very fact that the name 
has been retained in current use appears to have prevented people 
from recognising that it no longer describes the same thing. And, as 


_ I shall show later, the very experiences which other countries have had 


in their attempts to imitate British institutions haye sharpened the eyes 
of the outside observer to dangers which the British themselves are 
apt to overlook. 

The ideal of the rule of. law that emerged fron the struggles of the 
seventeenth century aimed at a limitation of government and legislation 
as such: When, today, we read in a widely used legal work that in 
Great Britain ‘the rule of law is whatever Parliament as the supreme 
lawgiver makes it’, it has obviously ceased to have that meaning. The 
rule of law in the original sense meant much more than complete 
legality of government. The acts of a dictator may be strictly legal; 


- but though it has been seriously contended for this reason that the 


tule of law was preserved even under Hitler, this would evidently not 
be true in the sense of the ideal that was contrasted with arbitrary 
government, If a government is given authority to do whatever it 
regards as desirable, every act of such a government is legal, but this 
does not mean that it will act under the rule of law. 
This is putting the crucial issue in extreme terms. But an ideal may 
lose its power by slow attrition as well as in consequence of a revolu- 
tion. What I shall be concerned with in these two talks will be to 
show that the slow cumulative change which in. this field has taken 
place in this country over the past generation amounts to little less than 
a revolution. The consequences of this revolution are not yet_generally 
Re: pecoeused, and whatever discussion there has been has concerned. such 
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The first of two talks by F. A. HAYEK é 


apparent technicalities as the limits of Ministers’ powers and the func- 
tions of administrative tribunals. These are the issues with which, 
ultimately, I shall be concerned. But in order to bring out their signifi- 
cance I must first try to show what the rule of law once did mean in 
this country and how other countries have met certain problems created 
by the modern developments of government. 

The manner in which the rule of law limits the coercive powers of 
government is by tying these powers by previously announced general 
rules. Its aim is to limit coercion as far as possible. We can never 
eliminate coercion entirely, because the only way effectively to prevent 
it is by the threat of coercion. But we can make coercion in a high 
degree avoidable by placing the monopoly of coercion in the hands of 
the state and restricting it there to instances which are defined by 
general rules. These can then be taken into account by the individuals 
in making their plans. The evil of coercion is that it prevents the 
individual from using his own gifts and knowledge to the best effect. 
If he knows in advance what he is allowed or will be required to do, he 
can shape his plans accordingly. It used to be the boast of free men 
that so long as they kept within the boundaries of the known law, they 
needed to ask nobody’s permission and need obey nobody’s orders. Is 
there’anybody left today who can make this claim? 

If the difference between mere legality and the reign of law is today 
little understood, this is in large measure because we call every enact- 
ment of the legislature a law, while in the concept of the rule of law 
the term is used in an older, narrower sense. In this sense a law is, 
as Blackstone described it, 
a superior or concerning a particular person; but something permanent, 
uniform and universal’. The greater part of the laws which Parliament 
now passes every year are in this sense not laws at all but particular 
instructions which it issues to the servants of the state about the manner 


in which the whole machinery of government and its property are to — 


be administered. Though everything the government does is likely to 
affect the private citizen in some manner, the laws which direct the 


government machine do not bind him in his actions. In a free country 
the private citizen is not supposed to be an object of administration, ~ 


not to be subject to any orders or commands other than the general 


’ abstract rules which apply equally to everybody. 
The ideal that the ordinary citizen should be subject to coercion only 


under such conditions and in such a manner as is required by previously 
existing general laws demands that the acts passed by the legislature 
satisfy certain requirements. Any law which gave an authority powers 


“a rule, not a transient sudden order from 
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to order citizens about in whatever manner it deemed necessary to 
achieve a particular purpose, would infringe the rule of law, though it 
would make such action perfectly legal. It is possible in a perfectly 
legal or constitutional manner to set up what in effect is, in a phrase 
which derives from Aristotle, a government of men and not a govern- 
ment of law—a phrase which received general currency in the great 
constitutional debates of the seventeenth century. If this is to be 
avoided the legislator himself must be guided by certain general prin- 
ciples about what the law ought to be. Yet the ultimate legislator 
cannot be bound by any laws in the technical sense of the word law, 
because he can change any law. The principles which must guide the 
legislator if the rule of law is to be preserved must therefore be meta- 
legal principles, principles outside the law itself; they must be of 
the nature of a commonly accepted political ideal, a firm tradition which 
prevents the legislature from infringing the rule of law by the laws 
which it passes. 


Preventing Arbitrary Coercion 

Differently expressed, the aim of all this is to prevent arbitrary 
coercion. A man is free if he need not obey the arbitrary will of any 
other person; and arbitrariness, again, is not a question of whether the 
source of the order or its purpose are legitimate, but of whether or not 
the same requirement applies under the same circumstances to all 
other people. A constitutional legislature may be as arbitrary as any 
tyrant if it unjustly discriminates, if, because of certain aims it wants 
to achieve, it requires one man to do or omit specific things which are 
not exacted from all according to some general rule. Nobody doubts 
that a bill of attainder or all retro-active legislation are as much 
arbitrary interference in individual affairs if they are passed by Parlia- 
ment as would be true of a similar act of an autocrat. If the rule of 
law is to prevail, the private citizen must not be an instrument of 
governmental policy, required to serve its momentary purposes, but 
amust be free within the known rules to pursue his own ends undisturbed 
by unpredictable interference of authority. 

The known general laws which tell the private citizen in which 
circumstances and in what manner the government will use coercion 
have to him much the same significance as the known laws of nature; 
and need restrict his freedom no more than his knowledge of the natural 
effects of his actions. Most laws say that if he acts in such-and-such a 
manner, certain things will happen. If he enters into a contract or 
damages another person’s property, he knows that he will be constrained 
to make good the obligation incurred. He similarly knows that his 
partner in a contract will be made to fulfil it too. The laws of the state 
give him the same kind of information about what will happen as the 
consequence of his actions as the Jaws of nature, and they assist him 
in the same way to make plans which he can be confident to carry 
out. So far as his capacity of shaping his own. life is concerned, there is 
no fundamental difference between the knowledge that if he builds a 
bonfire on the floor of his living room his house is likely to burn down, 
and the knowledge that if he sets his neighbour’s house on fire he 
will find himself in gaol. The main purpose of the laws of the state 
is indeed to secure him a known free sphere within which he can act 
without having to fear that anybody will interfere with his plans. The 
state can achieve this only by threatening coercion to those who do not 
observe those lines of demarcation. But since in these instances coercion 
is the consequence of actions which are within’ the choice of the indi- 
vidual, he can avoid ever being coerced. 


Unavoidable Duties 

But though the majority of the laws of the state may be of this kind, 
not all are. The state also must require some actions from the citizens 
which are not avoidable. The most important instance of this is the 
payment of taxes; and conscription in peace time is another. Here 
the citizen has indeed no choice. Yet the fact that these duties are 
known long in advance means that he can provide for them in all his 
plans, that they constitute as much a datum to which he can adjust 
himself beforehand as the change of the seasons or the necessity of keep- 
ing his roof in repair or clearing the snow from his doorstep. He can 
still in the known conditions shape his own life as he thinks best, is not 
dependent on anybody’s arbitrary orders, and can pursue his own ends 
without fear of interference. Even when such duties are not only 
unavoidable but can in the nature of the case not be predicted, 
such as the duty to serve on a jury or to help prevent a crime, or of 
military service in war-time, we take good care not to leave the 
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which threatens all peat aie and so. fet as possible we - com=. 
pensate people fully for any. damage they have suffered in the service 
of the community. 
This traditional English ideal of freedom under the law, i in whtcle 
the individual needs to obey nothing but the known law, is the only 
kind of freedom which men living in society can aspire to. That there 
can be no conflict between law rightly understood and freedom, but 
that law is an essential condition of freedom, was clearly seen by most 
of the great liberal thinkers of the past, from Cicero to John Locke. | 
This insight was greatly obscured by the phantasma of ‘ natural liberty’ | 
on which much of the utopian thought since the eighteenth century has 
been based. But liberty in civilisation cannot be natural liberty; it — 
must always rest on institutions which protect the individual against 
coercion—against the coercion by other individuals as much as by the ~ 
state. Since the state has successfully claimed the monopoly of coercion, — 
the protection against coercion by the state has become the main — 
problem of preserving individual liberty. P| 
Yet though liberty in civilisation must always be an artefact, ae 
product of suitable institutions, this does not mean that it always has _ 
been or is even likely to be entirely the result of rational design. Indeed — 
the institutions which secure freedom, like everything which freedom 
itself has created, have been mainly the product of a slow growth, — 
the result of a step-by-step evolution and not of deliberate creation. ~ 
It is just because they have not been. rationally contrived but have 
gradually: grown that their role and significance are so imperfectly 
understood. As Sir Winston Churchill has recently reminded us, “the 
liberties of Englishmen rested not on any enactment of the state, but __ 
on the immemorial slow-growing custom declared by juries of freemen 
who gave their verdict case by case in open court’. This has many 
advantages but also its dangers. Though the original establishment of 
the rule of law was an entirely British achievement, it always remained 
a somewhat unsystematic affair, often secured only by somewhat vague 
traditions and beliefs. The interpretation of its meaning was largely 
left to foreigners, Frenchmen, Americans, and later Germans, who either _ 
endeavoured to explain to their compatriots the secrets of British free- 
dom, as Montesquieu did, or who attempted deliberately to create in 
their own countries institutions which would achieve what. traditions 
in Britain had done. In adapting British traditions to their own cir- 
cumstances they had to face problems which in Britain became im- — 
portant only much later, and devised solutions which are highly relevant 
to difficulties which — faces pena E 


Not the least gain of these foreign developments is that they often 
explicitly embodied in legal institutions or maxims ideals which in 
Britain had been only political doctrines guiding evolution. Montesquieu, 
for instance, has often been accused of having misinterpreted the British 
constitution when he asserted that it was based on the principle of 
the separation of powers. Some degree of separation of the powers 
which make the law and those who apply it is indeed essential for the — 
maintenance of the rule of law. Yet it was clearly only partially realised — 
in the British constitution. There can be no doubt, however, that when 
Montesquieu wrote it had been for at least a hundred years a widely ~ 
held English political doctrine which profoundly affected evolution. — 
Similarly, to take a principle which is even more fundamental to the 
rule of law: it has often -been alleged that English criminal law — 
did not recognise the maxim expressed in the Latin tag nulla poena sine — 
lege, i.e., that there must be no punishment inflicted unless a previous — 
law provided for it. The maxim may indeed not have been a recognised _ 
part of the law of the land. But there is no doubt that it had for long 
been a clearly recognised political ideal. Indeed, as early as 1740 we 
find Dr. Samuel Johnson, reporting a speaker in the House of Commons, a 
formulating it as clearly as could be wished. The words put into 
the mouth of a Mr. Campbell are: ‘Where there is no law there — 
is no transgression is a maxim not only established by universal — 
consent, but it is in itself evident and undeniable, and it is, Sir, 
surely no less certain, that where there is no transgression there can 
be no punishment ’. 

I shall have to say more about the whole complex of doctrines which — 
together make up and secure the rule of Jaw in my next talk. My 
aim here has been mainly to draw attention to the curious relation 
between the slow spontaneous growth in this country which has so ong 
been ahead of the world, and the deliberate efforts by which other 
countries have tried to profit fr from this lesson.—Third Progra a 


HERE is a sense in which the great bulk of our poetry and 
imaginative literature may be defined as an attempt to come 
to terms with the self: as Yeats said, ‘Out of our quarrels 

prt ~ with ourselves we make poetry ’. That is a very big subject 
= _ indeed, All I want to do here is to suggest what poetry can tell us about 
| __the conditions that are necessary if we are to get on speaking-terms 
= - with ourselves. 


S A Quality of Outgoingness 
_ We all know what Blake meant when he spoke of ‘my selfhood ’ as 
_ *Satan’, and contrasted with it what he called ‘ self-annihilation’ or 
an imaginative going out towards others, But the opposite of selfhood 
' is not a disparaging or frightened attitude towards the self, and one 
> service that the poets can do for us is to suggest how aspects of the 
__ self that we tend to disown or to feel apologetic about can be drawn 
_ into the service of life. Not that they are likely to do this by taking 
Z thought i in an over-anxious way. If this talk has a moral (which of course 
eit has) it is that a proper self-love is altogether dependent on a quality of 
_ Outgoingness. That is something we can learn-from the poets. Indeed 
it is true to say that the kind of release from self-disparagement that 
_ they offer comes most often when they are concentrating on something 
_ apparently ‘ outside’ themselves, or, if the self is the ostensible subject, 
__ when it is held firmly in relation to what is not self. 


eric poem, ‘The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind’. 
~ Wordsworth could be self-centred, but he was far too great a poet to 
_ be merely that, and in this poem at all events his ‘ egotism’ (if we call 
it that) is, as it were, impersonal. Contrast may help us here. In 
_ Whitman’s “Song of Myself’ there is something really generous and 
. ' outgoing, but when Whitman says ‘I exist as I am, that is enough’, I 
4 am left cold. When. Wordsworth, on the other hand, tells us about the 

' growth of his own mind, in passage after passage something really 

happéns to the reader: he too is drawn into the process that is described. 

He is drawn into it because Wordsworth does not simply assert: he 

evokes the scenes in which growth takes place in him, so that each scene 

becomes a sort of metaphor for the inner development. I think, for 
example, of the long sequence in Book I beginning, 
Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew up 
_ Fostered alike by beauty and by fear... 

Four vividly described episodes alternate with passages of reflection. 

The episodes all have to do with the experience of different kinds of 

_ fear, or terror merging into awe. The reflective passages all ponder, with 

a lyric exaltation, the. way in which such diverse experiences went to 

his making: 

Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 

Like harmony in music; there is a dark 

~ Inscrutable eae that reconciles 
‘Discordant elements . 

Of that ee he insists, vexation, Reiscral regrets, pain, and terror are 
necessary elements, even such terror and primitive awe as he felt in 
- the night journey on the lake when the ‘ grim ae of a massive crag 
- seemed to stride after him. 
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“Wordsworth and Tennyson — 

The significance of this, from the point of view of our present 
Ps interest, is twofold. The first point is made by Mr. D. G. James when, 

_ contrasting Wordsworth with Tennyson, he says that ‘the education 
mature gave Wordsworth was’ in great measure an education of fear ’, 
and that Wordsworth’s strength lay in his complete acceptance of this. 
~ Tennyson, on the other hand, failed to realise that ‘ metaphysical fear 


of “In Memoriam” is a poetry which seeks to allay the terror and 
emove the fear, if that were possible; Tennyson seems not to have 

: it would be strange if the human mind were not confronted 
» that these things must be suffered and not resisted *, 4 
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Perhaps I can illustrate what I mean from Wordsworth’s auto- 


“ is no new creation of modern science ’, Mr. James goes on: ‘ The poetry. 


£ Proper Self-love 


By L. C. KNIGHTS 


And when we ask how it was that Wordsworth lived through and - 


assimilated into his poetry experiences that Tennyson tended to retreat 
from, the answer lies (as Mr. James also suggests) in Wordsworth’s 
greater readiness to expose himself to influences from ‘ without ” which 
laid bare and made acceptable the world within. It is not an accident 
that the words in which Wordsworth describes some of his more 
significant experiences in ‘ The Prelude ’ are echoed in the great Preface 
to ‘ The Excursion ’, where he speaks of 
such fear and awe 

As fall upon us often when we look 

Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man— 

My haunt and the main region of my song. 
It was because of his openness to experience, because of his responsive 
relationship with natural forms, that his mind found itself with such 
completeness, reconciling its conflicts more fully because nature reflects 
all sides of our nature, especially those that, with our civilised and 
rational outlook, we tend to shy away from. If you truly respond to the 
kind of life Wordsworth lived as a boy, nature will not let you be 
simply a nice, tightly enclosed, rational self. The ‘ unknown modes of 
being ’ have to be reckoned with. 


The Poet Finding Himself 

Wordsworth is a supreme example of a poet finding himself— 
learning, we may say, a proper self-love—through his capacity for 
living relationships with the natural world, with the world ‘ outside’ 
which in some way reflects the world within. Poetry shows us many 


ways of coming to terms with the self, but in all of them the same quality 


of outgoingness is at work. Consider Coleridge’s ‘ The Ancient Mariner ” 


and Blake’s ‘ The Tyger >. ‘The Ancient Mariner’ is not merely about: 


an eerie voyage; ‘The Tyger’ is not merely about a beast. Each of 


these poems also has to do with the inner life of the mind which it ue 


reflects or symbolises. But in each of-them it is because of a feeling ~ — 


for something conceived as outside (independent, that is, of the 


conscious self) that release is found or integration achieved. In 
Coleridge’s poem the curse is lifted from the Mariner when he loves 
and blesses the water-snakes, the ‘ slimy things ’ which he had previously 
found repulsive and with which he had identified himself (‘a thousand 
thousand slimy things Lived on; and so did I’). In Blake’s ‘ The Tyger’ 
both tiger and lamb stand for aspects or qualities of the human psyche: 
but his awed acceptance of the more disturbing energies (which are 
necessary for creative purposes, even though they are ‘fearful’ and 
potentially dangerous) springs from the entirely self-forgetful concentra- 
tion on the tiger, which is both beast and symbol. 

In more directly introspective poetry, in which integration is deliber- 
ately sought for, a similar law prevails. There is a poem by George 
Herbert—the fourth of the five poems that he wrote under the title 
* Affliction ’—that beautifully lights up for us what is involved in a 
consideration of this kind: 

Broken in pieces all asunder, 
Lord, hunt me not, — 
A thing forgot, 
Once a poore creature, now a wonder, 
A wonder tortur’d in the space 
Betwixt this world and that of grace. 


My thoughts are all a case of knives, 
Wounding my heart 
With scatter’d smart, 
As wat’ring pots give flowers their lives. 
Nothing their furie can controll, 
While they do wound and pink my soul. 


All my attendants are at strife, 
Quitting their place 
Unto my face: 
Nothing performs the task of life: 
The elesaents are let loose to fight, 
And while I live, trie out their right. 
(continued on page 995) 
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NEWS DIARY 


December 5-11 


Wednesday, December 5 


Commons begin two-day debate on the 
Middle East 


Units of the Anglo-French forces begin to 
leave Port Said 


The Hungarian Government refuses to allow 
the U.N. Secretary-General to visit Buda- 
pest on December 16 


Thursday, December 6 


A motion of confidence approving the 
Government’s recent actions in the 
Middle East is carried in the Commons 
by a majority of fifty-two votes 


It is announced that the Prime Minister 
will return to London at the end of next 
week 


Iceland agrees to allow U.S. forces to stay 
at the strategic air base of Keflavik 


Friday, December 7 


London bus and underground fares and 
road haulage charges to be increased 
owing to the higher price of petrol 


Sir Anthony Eden postpones his visit to 
Australia and New Zealand 


More workers’ leaders are arrested in 
Hungary 


Saturday, December 8 


Mr. Hammarskjold tells U.N. General 
Assembly that he can report no progress 
in his negotiations with Hungary and the 
Soviet Union. Over 120,000 Hungarian 
refugees reach Austria 


General Stockwell, Allied Commander in 
Egypt, protests to commander of U.N. 
Emergency Force about Egyptian 
attempts. to smuggle arms into Port Said 

President Eisenhower nominates Governor 

- Herter of Massachusetts as Under-Secre- 
tary of State in succession to Mr, Herbert 
Hoover, Junior 


Sunday, December 9 


The Hungarian Government proclaims a 
state of emergency and outlaws the Cen- 


tral Workers’ Council, which had called: 


for a general strike 
Mr, Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Dulles arrive 


in Paris for the meeting of the Minis-. 


terial Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation 


Monday, December 10 


U.N. General 
Hungary 


Commons debate increased duty on petrol 
Coal prices to be raised 


Assembly again discusses 


Tuesday, December 11 


Mr. Dulles appeals in Paris for closer 
political consultation between members of 
Nato Council 


Two-day protest strike ‘against 
Government begins in Hungary 


British officer is kidnapped by Egyptians in 
Port Said 


Kadar 
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Monsignor William Godfrey, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool, who has been appointed to be 
Archbishop of Westminster in succession to the late 
Cardinal Griffin who died last August. Monsignor 
Godfrey, who is sixty-seven, has been Archbishop of 
Liverpool since 1953. He was previously the first 
Apostolic Delegate to Great Britain 


oes 


Men of the Royal Fusiliers be 
last week to sail for home, 
the Suez Canal zone. In all” 


French troops are being withdl 
Nations internatio) 


An oil-soaked swan being cleaned at an animal-clinic at Putney last weekend. 
About 300 swans were affected by oil after a barge sank in the Thames at Battersea 
on Saturday and over 100 had to be destroyed 


‘ Suffragettes clash with the pf 
photograph taken last Sunday 
J. M. Barrie’s™ The 
Left: the Duke of Norfolk pre: 
after his cross-bred shorthorn 
Princess’, had been judged the 
Show at Earls 


- Sa kc J ; 
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Princess Marie Louise, a grand-daughter of 
Queen Victoria, who died on December. 8, 
aged eighty-four. An original personality, 
she moved freely in London society. She 


roopship at Port Said Hungarian women, carrying national flags and emblems of mourning, marching to the statue of Was a zealous worker for charitable causes, 
he first troops to leave Sandor Petoefi (the poet of the 1848 Revolution) in Budapest on December 6, During the “and throughout her life showed an unflag- 
000 British and 6,000 demonstration Soviet tanks took up positions round the statue. The previous day during a 8Ing devotion to public duty. Her memoirs, 
; Egypt as the United demonstration by women at the tomb of the Unknown Warrior, Soviet troops, armed with My Memories of Six Reigns, were published 
akes over sub-machine guns, tried to disperse the crowd and one woman was wounded in the leg last month : 


Westminster Bridge’ 
e shooting of a film of 
d Crichton * 


rophy to Mr. A. HL Stobo 
igus heifer, ‘ Highland. 
ampion i the ae 


e 
A scene from the opera ‘ Jenufa’” by Leo’ Janacek which was performed at Covent Garden for the 
first time on December 10. The conductor was Rafael. Kubelik. In this scene Jenufa (Amy 
Shuard), centre, is greeted by her bridesmaids on her wedding mornirg, Behind her is her fiancé, 
Laca (John Lanigan) Fi 


Left: sy > a baby giraffe born three weeks ago at the London Zoo, photographed with his 
mother last week. He is now on view to the public 


MAN WITH A 
PATIENT OUTLOOK 


2, 
they both make such marvellous cockfaile § / 

You may prefer the fascinating aromatic sweetness of CINZANO BIANCO 

(from Italy), or the distinction and character of cINZANO DRY (from _ 
France)—or, like so many people, you may like them both! In either 
case, one and the same big, inexpensive bottle gives you a delicious 
‘straight’ drink (serve well chilled) —a long.ds oe yi a difference pbs "> 
_ up with soda water) — and a TEL y : 
a E cocktailingredient of refreshing 
SHIP’s SURGEON, aboard the P & O ship, ARCADIA. individuality. Just the thing 
for Christmas! Enjoy a new 
pleasure—try CINZANO today. — 


4 co this he’s doing? Looking in on somebody ? One of the 
crew took a bump, Evidently no damage done. But oe usual Do You KNow 2 
he takes care instead of chances. And that is to everyone’s good. 
5 YOUR VERMOUTH ? / 
Yesterday a youngster turned a somersault from sheer joy... The wi iy 
ined h i .then a wonderful smile . . . because The wine called Vermouth owes { 
apramned: her Wists, «Fes Ney ; its special charactertothe addition 7 
_he came along to Ieok after her. And that passenger who didn’t of extracts.and infusions obtained 
come to dinner this evening .. . nothing wrong that he Bee: t from many fragrant herbs, Its. 


quality, however, depends on the 
put right ... couldn’t be in better hands. akill-evithiwhich these ingredients 


He’s a man with a patient outlook—enjoying the best of health are prepared and blended. The rt 
—your health, He is highly professional, and intensely human. noes! SE no ede oke a 
5 Py - . . T. - : 
And he’s not alone in this vee far from it. He has a fully-qualified peo While kat as een i} jo 
assistant, a staff of nursing sisters, a sickbay and even an operat- and CINZANO RED are produced in 4 — Bianco pry Fr 
ing theatre fully equipped for any emergency (if ever one should noe Honan Dex ie made ae } \7/6large-size bottle; // 18}- large-size bottle; oe 
arise). He is watchful of your welfare ... ready for anything tee hase rk ww ettachihy hee half-size bottle 9/3 | half-size botile 916 We 
from a touch of sunburn or an aching tooth ,..to an interesting the only producer exporting Sweet wt $ 4 
event’. He is Ship’s Surgeon aboard the P & O steamship ome sa Italy aed Dry Ver- J Cinzano Red Italian Vermouth 
F “ : ‘ mouth from France. So to enjo ect, Sate 
Arcadia... as yital to life aboard her as the P & O is to the Vermouth at its finest, just oe C | 1716 large-size bor ins eee sess hos 
Commonwealth lifeline, ; SAEANO SERED, or DRY, or RED. arg 
; ae 


Company links Britain and Britons with the 


Operating from 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, By: f 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation ; & F / 


Mediterranean, Egypt, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, as 
Australia, Malaya and the Far East. A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE Sole Importers for U.K. and N, Ireland: wh 


GIORDANO LIMITED, 2426 Charlotte Street, Londo 
aha Som 
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; (continued from page 991) — 
-) Oh help, my God! let not their plot - 
. Kill them and me, - 
And also thee, 
Who art my life: dissolve the knot, 
As the sunhe scatters by his light ~ 
All the rebellions of the night. 


Then shall those powers, which work for grief; 
Enter thy pay, 
And day by day 
Labour thy praise, and my relief; 
With care and courage building me, 
Till I reach heav’n, and much more, thee. 


_ This poem is worth as’ much detailed attention as we can give it. 
In the first three stanzas the pattern of thought and feeling repeats 
nel with variations. Each stanza opens with an emphatic statement 
| “of disintegration and pain (‘ Broken in pieces all asunder, . . . My 
| thoughts are alla case of knives’); the short, almost staccato, couplet 
| that follows hammers noe the meaning and implications: in the 
first : stanza 


—Lord, hunt me not, 
A thing ee 
the poet is not only ‘all to pieces’, he feels the panic of the hunted. 
“In the fourth line of each stanza the rhythm smooths out as the poet 
stands back from his experience to make a more general, less directly 
Personal, ‘statement about it— 
Once a poore creature, now a wonder, 


But this leads back at once to the more poignantly direct evocation of 
his phight in the concluding lines— 


A wonder tortur’d in the space 
Betwixt this world and that of grace. 


. 


od Fn all this, you are made to feel, there is something paradoxical. There 
is that at first sight odd metaphor within a metaphor of the second 
_ stanza: - 
. My thoughts are all a case of knives, 

7 Bates Wounding my heart 

* ss! - With scatter’d smart, 

o “As wat’ring pots give flowers their lives, 


3 His thoughts cut and pierce like knives; that is plain enough, but the 
4 metaphor, of the _watering-pot complicates things. Herbert’s knife-like 
_ thoughts wound ‘with scatter’d smart’, like water from the rose of a 
"_ watering-pot, and the image admirably sliggests the not easily localised 
_ misery (a sort of prickly heat) that goes with some forms of spiritual 
- distress. But the image is not only descriptive in this way: Herbert 
ee 
s As wat’ring pots give flowers their lives. 
z The troublesome thoughts do not ‘ give life —quite the reverse—but, 
_ the metaphor suggests, they ought to. This brings to a head something 
' pervasive in these first three stanzas: the sense that the disintegration 
: from which the poet suffers is caused by the conflict or misdirection of 
_ something valuable in itself. 
The fourth stanza marks the climax: it is a direct appeal for help, 
_ and the precise form that it takes, the order of its appeals, is important: 
: Oh help, my God! let not their a8 
P ; _ Kill them and me, 
é - ; And also: bow 
| Who art my life <). 
_ The misdirected ‘ powers * are working against God, against life, against 
the poet’s own integrity, and against themselves. ‘Herbert, then, does not 
ask God to destroy or dismiss his unruly “attendants ’, but only to 
_ Telease them and set them free for their proper ‘task ‘of life’: 
Se dissolve the knot, —~ 
ae + As the sunne scatters by his light 
; All the rebellions of the night. — 
This movement of reversal—as triumphant and natural as the sunrise 
1. continued in the final stanza, where the assured rhythm and the 
_ clinching alliteration provide a firm contrast to the ‘ Broken in pieces ’ 
of = opening: 
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Then shall. those ees, which work for grief, 
Enter thy pay, 
: And day by day 

_.. » Labour thy praise, and my relief; 

_ With care and courage building me, 
"Till I reach heav’ in, and much more, thee. 
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THE LISTENER “ee ous: 


I have lingered on this poem not only because I like it but because 
it seems to me to tell us something important about ‘a proper self- 
love’ and the ways in which a poet can illuminate it. There are two 
things to notice in particular. The first I have already touched on. 
“ Those powers which work for grief ’ can ‘ enter God’s pay ’: properly 
directed, they are necessary for the active, constructive process which 
is life (‘ with care and courage building me’). In the second place, this 
poem, so intimately concerned with the self, has a tough impersonality. 
There is no mere outpouring of emotion; and it is this quality—the 
purity of the self-regard—that is the condition of the poet’s finding 
himself. It is in facing a situation as it really is and defining it honestly 


" that he discovers how much more of himself he can accept, and on what 


conditions acceptance is possible. Obviously this is something different 
from a mere assertion that one accepts oneself. Indeed, merely to say 
one does that is as easy and useless as to say ‘I accept the universe ” 
—as the young man remarked to Carlyle and got the crushing retort. 


Pascal’s ‘Hateful Me’ 

Perhaps this suggests the note to end on. You cannot say ‘I accept 
myself? without making the self into an object, or, rather, an idol; 
and it is this static self which is, presumably, Pascal’s ‘ hateful me’. 
Shakespeare was a master in portraying this kind of self-love, and 
Grace Stuart, in her valuable book Narcissus: a Psychological Study of 
Self-Love, quotes aptly from the last soliloquy of Richard III, that 
tough with a grudge against the world: ‘I love myself... O, no! alas, 

rather hate myself’. As Mrs. Stuart shows, the so-called ‘ self-love’ of 
Narcissism is in fact not love at all and has nothing to do with love; 
it is “a mask for self-hatred ’ and it is related to fear and frustration. 
On the other hand, friendly feelings towards the self, even towards its 
more troublesome aspects, are only possible when the self is spon- 
taneous and outgoing. 


These are matters for the psychologist, or the theologian. My few 


examples may suggest the kind of contribution that the poet can make. 
Blake’s name for the opposite of Selfhood was Imagination, and the 
wakened imagination has.no need to discard the self. But just as the 
imagination, by the very nature of its activity, does not make an object 
of what is over against it but enters into relationship with it, so the 
imagination does not make an object of the self, it simply draws it into 
relationship, and draws on it in the spirit of relationship. The more 


the imagination is roused and awakened the more the energies of the ~ 
individual are brought into play for creative purposes. Good poetry 


certainly does not exalt the ego, and it certainly does not destroy the 
tension of contraries on which our lives are built. But it does tell us 
a great deal about the conditions on which that tension can be made 
fruitful, and about the nature of a proper self-love. That is one reason 
why poetry can have such healing power.—Home Service 


An Episode 


So then he walled her up alive 

(It seemed that her betrayal must deserve 

What his own agony felt like—the slow choking 

‘Of breath and pore in a close grave) 

And waited. There was no cry from her, no knocking. 


—Waited for pain to end, with her, 

Who had been his love and any comer’s whore. i 
Soft-spoken dreams revealed how he was wanting 

The victim to turn comforter— 

A chastened ghost, an unreproachful haunting. 


Presently the blank wall grew eyes 
_ That hunted him from every covert ease 
And thickset pain. He felt as if heart were searching 
For heart. He saw in those whitewashed eyes 
A look neither forgiving nor beseeching. 


His bloody fingers tore at the wall, a 
Demolishing what could never salve or seal . 

Its crime, but found in the nook where he had placed her 

No twisted limbs, no trace at all. a ns 
His heart lay there—a mess of stone and plaster. : 
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Three studies from the Royal Photographic Society’s nature 
exhibition at 16 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7 


Above: ‘ Dragon-fly ’, by A, Faulkner-Taylor 
Right: ‘ Squacco Heron displaying ’, by Eric Hosking 


Below: ‘ Foxes at ease and alert’, by H. A. Hems 
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— for a present 
. : FROM THE 300 pages (200 IN FULL colon ee 
HOMELOVERS a 


Price 12/6 (post 1/6 extra) including FREE 


} | BOOK OF FINE PICTURES 
| LATEST EDITION—NOW READY 


: ‘Get el copy to-day from poy good print seller or the publishers 


voucher worth 3/6 on purchase of print worth 


31/6 or more. Offer closes 31st March 1957. 


| These famous 
- periodicals... 


4 THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT and 

z THE TIMES WEEKLY REVIEW : 

2 Give yourself a year’s subscription for Christmas 5 

3 Among Britain’s most famous weekly periodicals are The Times a 

9 Literary Supplement and The Times Weekly Review. Why not ; 

i subscribe to either—or both—in 1957? The Times Literary Sup- 3 
plement gives a full account of the international literary scene 3 


written by. distinguished contributors. poe ee 
ee ee ait + '- | TO: DEPT. L., THE TIMES, 

A The Times Weekly Review brings news ! LONDON EC4 
and pictures of activities i Britain, © 9 y jour oa eae 7-8 
J The Times Literary Supplement | NAME ......... 
I 
I 


; “Make this Christmas ait to ere by 


(£1.14.8 p.a.)......006 5 

The Times Weekly Review ADDRESS Freie he he ea nc gee Son acini 
(£1.14.8p.a).., Rete 
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~ PERICLES c. 490-429 B.C. Athenian statesman and one of the greatest leaders, 
in times both of prosperity and adversity, that the world has known. 
The drawing is after a bust in the British Museum. 


Tn industry to-day organisation and 
enterprise and even the greatest of resources 
are brought to fulfilment only through the 
agency of a universal spirit of leadership. , 
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ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
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4 Sirs_The talk on the Keele experiment (THE 
ISTENER, December 6) disappointed me, for, 
ring in mind the extensive publicity which 
been accorded the project, I expected the 
-B.C. or Professor Stewart to assume that the 
dulk of his listeners would be familiar with the 
bones of the scheme, and that the broadcast 
ould attempt to dispel the uneasiness which 
the public feels over some aspects of the Keele 
ex experiment. ; 
_ Instead of doing this, Professor Stewart gave 
-a talk which I think ‘would have been more 
" suitable for an audience composed of parents 
f potential undergraduates. How much more 
satisfactory it would have been if he had con- 
_ centrated exclusively on the problems of Keele, 
_ and satisfied us that the dilemmas (which I 
4 faa must have arisen from a conception of 
a this nature) were being solved. Can Professor 
pel show us that the Keele-trained physicist 
(for example) has a command over his subject 
that i is not, ceteris paribus, inferior to that of his 
-competitor from Cambridge? Is the College 
ebay in its policy of excluding from the 
eaten. Year lectures such necessities as? 
@) an account of the interactions of the Chinese 
form and the western form of civilisation, and 
© an account of the development of the Eng- 
i ish system of jurisprudence? Can Professor 
Stewart confute those who charge: ‘In the 
‘main, Keele attracts those students who have 
had poor education’? These, I imagine, are 


at present.—Yours, etc., = 
Stoke-on-Trent Eric STEVENSON 


“a 


The Future of the Humanities 

_ Sir,—I have for long cherished the apparently 
naive notion that ‘humanists’ and ‘ scientists’ 

are not distinguishable intellectual species, but 
that in practice they think similarly—observing 


very different kinds of evidence, while of course 
experiencing different sorts of experimental 
limitations, But, from the letters you have pub- 
_ lished, it seems that I am wrong. 

_ Mr. Corbett thinks that the humanists must 


_ scientific-technological cloth that will soon be 
the only fabric remaining in our ‘ western’ 
world; Mr. Newton, taking this to be a counsel 
of despair, says that he and his friends care too 
much for the, real roundness of Life to let the 
humanities go so easily; Dr. 
_ (through Mr. Newton) that things will be better 
if only we make the central discipline of our 
‘universities the training of sensibility and, I 
F suppose, the common pursuit of sound judge- 
_ ment, in English studies. 

Sensibility and sound judgement, Between the 


DD. H. Lawrence and found them good; Mr. 
Eliot found them rather bad, at any rate in 
parts; Dr. Leavis persisted, ‘in ‘the teeth of 


Mr. Eliot and finding him good, too. Now, it 


vis has backward thoughts about Mr. Eliot; 
r. Hough is at the moment having another go 


psamrence tes am not sure yet of his verdict), 
a r. Colin - ete 


ly a few of the questions puzzling the public — 


d assessing in much the same ways admittedly ~ 


now cut their coat according to the kind of 


Leavis says: 


‘wars Dr, Leavis saw and weighed the works of | 


almost general opposition—meanwhile weighing - 
seems, Mr. Eliot finds Lawrence ‘good, and Dr. 


reviewing, finds_ 


I shall not do much criticism in Heaven; 
My realisations will be placed by Dr. Leavis. 
Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. Wilson (C.) will instruct 


me 
In the Seven Sacred Ambiguities. 


But, Sir, the problems are more serious and 
more dangerous than perhaps any of us under- 
stands. The scientists are too busy to bother 
about any other kind of export trade; the 
humanists are pricing themselves out of the 
market, in the sense that to acquire even the 
minimum of cultivation in their terms is now 


-more than a full-time job, and most of us are 


doing full-time jobs anyway. We just cannot 
afford to waste our energy watching these inter- 
minable wrangles over esoteric detail, or endur- 
ing the endless pontification that goes with 
them. 

If we are to generate anything useful from 
this kind of discussion, any practically operable 
scheme of improvement in intellectual training 
(and let us admit that all training at university 
level is ‘ vocational’ and ‘ technical’, whether in 
English or bio-chemistry), we have to under- 
stand that it is not primarily the brilliant man, 
the potential double-first, for whom we are plan- 
ning—he either knows about the problem and 
can look after it; or he is immovably wedged in 
the depths of his own ‘line ’—but the run-of- 
the-mill second-class man. For these people (and 
again, on overall assessment let’s admit that this 
means us) it is the apparently simple initial 
training in observing, collecting, and weighing 
evidence that counts—never mind what kind of 
evidence so long as it squares with the accepted 
standards of scholarship in whatever field—and 
thereafter the development of ability in arriving 
at soundly judged conclusions. 

If Mr. Corbett should plan a course of studies 


on these lines would not Mr. Newton support 


him? I imagine that Dr, Leavis could be 
brought round, I think. the scientists would 
approve in the long run, and I am sure that we 
would all gain.— Yours, etc., © 


Keele -T. G. MILLER 


‘The New Profession of Management 


Sir,—Although I have a great deal of respect 
for much of Dr. Paterson’s work, his recent 
broadcast on the new profession of management 
(THE LISTENER, December 6) contains some 
obiter dicta which cannot go unchallenged. 

It is clear that the manager, like all men, must 
have a moral code of behaviour, that is some 
standard of right and wrong, but Dr. Paterson’s 
deductions would lead us to conclusions about 
the nature of authority which bear an uncom- 
fortable resemblance to a ‘ divine rights’ theory 
for managers: ‘if a manager is perfectly clear 
about the morality .of his right to command, 
then he need have no doubts about his right to 
expect and to enforce obedience’. The difficulty 
about this approach is to find some reasonably 
objective criteria for judging the correctness of 
decisions. It is easy to train people to be ‘ per- 
fectly clear in their own minds’; it is very much 
more difficult to find out whether what is clear 
in the mind is also true by some other standard. 
Who is to judge? Dr. Paterson’s answer is to 


make the manager into the final judge as well _ 
as the original law-maker. This appears to give 


a simple, neat solution, but since I spend most 
of my time teaching managers that there are, as 


yet, no absolutely final and correct answers to 
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| ‘Lefters io: the Editor 


‘The Editor welcomes. letters on broadcasting subjects or topics -arising out of articles or talks printed in 
- THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


most ordinary administrative problems, I find 
bets philosophy of leadership completely value- 
€S8. 

While there is no space in a letter to enlarge 
on my own approach, I must deplore Dr. Pater- 
son’s- crowning assertion that technical colleges 
should: confine their teaching to technical skills, 
leaving. the universities to concentrate on the 


ethics of management. This would have been © 


poor educational theory even fifty years ago; 
translated to another profession it would mean 
that surgery should be taught in one institution 
and the Hippocratic ethic in another. The idea 
of teaching motion economy and time-study, for 
instance, without making the student aware 
of the ethical implications and social conse- 
quences of these techniques seems to me: highly 
“immoral”as well as ineffective——Yours, etc., 
London, W.1 FRANK A. HELLER 
Head of Department of 
Management Studies, 
The Polytechnic 


What is Religion About? 

Sir,—The religious broadcaster enjoys a pro- 
tected status; he can expect to get away with a 
good deal. But when a professor of moral 
philosophy, in the role of religious broadcaster, 
light-heartedly commits a transparent logical 
fallacy, is it not perhaps going too far? 

In his talk ‘ What is Religion About? ’? (THE 
LISTENER, December 6) Professor Macmurray 
said:> “ [Religion] has no proper analogue in 
animal behaviour . . . Religious behaviour is 
peculiar to man .. . If it is true that what dis- 
tinguishes man from the animals is rationality, 
then religion must be an expression of reason: 
by no means, as some have thought, irrational’. 

Stated formally, the premisses of this argu- 
ment are: 

First premiss: All human beings, and no non- 


human beings, are rational (7.e., are capable 


of reasoning). 
Second premiss: Some human beings, and no 
non-human beings, are religious. 
From these two premisses,.the only conclusion 
that follows is that all beings that are religious 
are capable of reasoning; which no one would 
deny. <= 
But this conclusion is by no means the same 
as that drawn by Professor Macmurray: 
‘religion must be an expression of reason’. Pro- 
fessor Macmurray’s conclusion does not follow 
from the premisses, as can be readily shown by 
constructing a parallel example. 


First premiss; All human beings, and no non-. 


human beings, are capable of reasoning. 
Second premiss: Some human beings, and no 
non-human beings, crave for cigarettes. 
It follows from these premisses that all beings 
that crave for cigarettes are capable of reason- 
ing; but not that craving for cigarettes is an 
expression of reason.—Yours, etc., 
Aberdeen MarGARET KNIGHT 


Dr. Livingstone’s Zambezi Expedition 

Sir,—The Central African Archives is not in 
the habit of commenting on anonymous reviews. 
But where matters of editorial policy with regard 
to the Oppenheimer series are concerned, I feel 
that a word of explanation from the Editor-in- 
Chief might not be out of place. 

Your reviewer (THE LisTENER, October 25) 
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| IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 


Patron— = President— 
: HER MOST GRACIOUS FUND The Rt. Hon. THE EARL 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. To all our customers and friends 
Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State wherever they may be we send our best wishes 


aid, the Fund is under the direction of the Royal ; for a Happy Christmas 


College of Physicians of London and the Royal rs 
College of Surgeons of England and is governed and a Prosperous New Year 


by representatives of many medical and scientific 
institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist the 
developments now being made in the conquest 
of cancer. In addition to the continuous and 


systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at 
Mill Hill, London, the work is being extended in 
new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. - 

Will you please help? 


Gifts should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

at Royal College of Surgeons, : : ; 

Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. =) : > 

WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED ‘4 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB Recapture 
1957 HELLENIC CRUISES the atmosphere} 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge : ; 
é Glasgow, Edinburgh, Wales, Bristol and Liverpool Universities. 5 of the 


CRUISE No. 6 1 
ITALY, SICILY, NORTH AFRICA and GREECE Festival 


; 30th March to 13th April 1957. 

x Visiting Genoa, Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Palermo, Monreale, Segesta, I | all 
Agrigento, Cyrene, Knossos, Phaestos, Gortyna, Rhodes, Lindos, Delos, Andros, i 
Athens, Daphni, Olympia, Venice. 


CRUISE No. 7 in your 


GREECE, LEBANON & the HOLY LAND (AT EASTER) . 
lith April to 28th April, 1957. Owrn»h, home 


Visiting Venice, Olympia, Knossos, Phaestos, Gortyna, Beirut (Optional visit to 
Palmyra), Baalbek, Damascus, Haifa, Nazareth (on Good Friday), Tiberias, ~ e 
Tel Aviv, Jerusalem and Bethlehem (on Easter Sunday), Rhodes, Athens, with 
Daphni, Delphi, Venice. 


CRUISE No. 8 5 = 
GREECE and the AEGEAN ISLANDS — Classic 


20th August to 4th September, 1957 
Visiting Venice, Olympia, Aegina, Hydra, Knossos, Phaestos, Gortyna, Rhodes, e . : 
Lindos, Cos, Kalimnos, Patmos, Ikaria, Delos, Paros, Syros, Athens, Epidauros, . 
Tiryns, Mycenez, Corinth (or Optional extra day in Athens), Delphi, Venice. 


', : CRUISE No. 9 4 3 1 
“! The expectant murmur of the crowd, mingled with the discor- 
GREECE and TURKEY dant wail of tuning Violins, The hush as the conductor raises 
4 : 2nd September to 17th September, 1957. his baton. And then—the beauty of a Mozart symphony or a 
Visiting Venice, Olympia, Delos, Andros,- Thassos, Samothraki, the Bosphorus, * Beethoven concerto floods your room with its magnificence. No 
Istanbul, Troy, Cape Helles (Gallipoli Peninsula), Ephesus, Samos, Milos, matter where you live a Hi-Fi sound system can bring the 
Siphnos, Syros, Athens, Epidauros, Tiryns, Mycene, Corinth (or Optional Festival Hall right into your home. A Hi-Fi gramophone or 
extra day in Athens), Delphi, Lepanto, Venice. radio is an instrument refined and improved almost beyond 

i 3 i i : _ belief, And Hi-Fi is not particularly expensive. We send sound 
Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Classical Scholars, who will ' systems and components of various kinds to all parts of the 
give Lectures on Poard and at the various sites visited. world, so write today for our fully illustrated brochure 

4 Guest Lecturers include: Y “WHAT IS HI-FI?” to 
The Bishop of Bath & Wells, Sir Maurice Bowra, The Bishop of Exeter, Sir 


Gerald Kelly, Mr. Kinchin Smith, Professor H) D) F. Kitto, Sir Compton ; . 
Mackenzie, Archbishop David Mathew, The Rey. Gervase Mathew, Mr. Alan 
Moorehead, Professor W. B, Stanford, Sir John Wolfenden. ‘ 


agp Aine EY oe 2 ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 


(Male Students & Schoolmasters from 62 Gns.) 


(Including travel London—Venice and return.) ? “ «THE HIGH FIDELITY SPECIALISTS” 
For full particulars and reservations apply to:— 352/364 Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. Telephone: ADDiscombe 6061/2. 
Telegrams: Classifi, Croydon, Surrey. . . 
: W. F. & R. K. SWAN, LTD. . Bus services : 59a, 54, 12 and Green line—725. 


y 260 (H.27.), Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 Nearest stations: Woodside. Addiscombe. East Croydon, 
Telephone: MUSeum 3506 (5 lines) 


EB catcinges S Sees, Someone who chooses to 
pout on the series as a whole should surely 


hival editing. Had your reviewer taken the 


ooraied statements. Our aim has been ‘to 


qake generally accessible the vital material that — 


already been gathered in the Colony’s 
Archives ’, ‘The final exposition’, on the other 


when all records both ancient and modern can 
be -assembled for final examination’. In other 
words, the Archives does not aim at providing 
‘complete collections of material relating to a 
specific subject. Its purpose is simply to make 
ts available to scholars overseas the holdings in its 


effort i is of course made to illuminate the sources 
' in question by means of a ‘historical introduc- 
tion, designed to give some unity to the work 
asa whole. Your reviewer’s allegation that the 
editor has not ‘been given space, time and 
‘money’ to carry out the’ work properly is as 
incorrect as it is unsubstantiated. No limitations 
have in fact been imposed at any time upon 
_ Professor Wallis. — 
__ As Chief Archivist I should also like to re- 
"assure your reviewer that it is not the policy of 
| the Central African Archives to regard its 
terial as antiquities, to be gloated over in 
"museum cases. This ° institution has in fact done 
Pioneering work in Africa with regard to dis- 


iblications. In doing so, the Central African 
Durchives has of course ‘aimed at a standard of 
" production designed to make the books both 
"serviceable and lasting. It is gratifying to note 
that your reviewer has at any rate shown some 
Be procation: of their format. 


Yours, etc., . 
_ Salisbury, ; ' .V. W. Hier 
j _ Southern Rhodesia Chief Archivist, 


The So African Achives 
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ae Virtues for Authors—II 

_ Sir,—Professor Philip Leon’s favourite virtue 
seems extremely rare, since he gives but four 
_ examples, even including ‘ Hamlet’. And these 
"are very doubtful, There was long ago the quite 
arguable theory that Aristophanes in ‘The 
Frogs’ was attacking the new-fangled frivolity 
of the Dionysus cult in favour of the old cult of 


3 


the respectable Iacchus, And where among the 


‘scanty remains of the Old Comedy is there any 
trace of ‘holy nonsense’ applied to Pallas 
_Athene? The medieval farces, such as the 
Wakefield ‘Shepherd Play’, seem in the main 
survivals of pagan celebrations of changes in the 
_ seasons of the year. They were frowned on by 
_ the Church, pee as far as possible, and 
k finally got rid 0: 

Epigrams bee anecdotes 


directed against 


Professor Leon, part of the stock-in-trade of 
scoffers and heretics. As for ‘Hamlet’, there 
“appears on an average a new theory every ten 
years, and the most appropriate comment on the 
~ lot is that of the late H. L. Mencken: 


Ms 


Nobody would be more surprised than the 
___ author at the vast industry devoted to the moony 
musings of an adolescent diabetic. 


the sublime and the ridiculous are one’? They 
_ simply are not. A man who spends his life and 
_ years of effort wrestling with the prevention and 
cure of some foul disease, is not in the least 
| ridiculous; if he spent them on teaching dogs to 


Yours,, etc 
‘Hizperic Cousens 


E 


and, “must lie with the scientific investigator. 


sion. In presenting this material, every - 


seminating its holdings in the form of various — 


Felcistian doctrine or the Jews remain, despite 


- And why should Mr. Leon assert that ‘In life , 


on one foot, the would not exemplify 


‘THE LISTENER 


1 The ‘Dark Sun? 


_ Sir,—Shaw’s defect—I should say his ruinous 

defect—was his deep frivolity, though one can, 
in a way, admire him because he wrote such 
marvellous prose and because he was so funny. 
But what is one to say about Shaw’s disciple, 
Mr. Colin Wilson, who is not funny, whose 
prose is commonplace, and who betrays in his 
review in your pages of Graham Hough’s book 
on D. H. Lawrence a frivolity as profound as 
Shaw’s? 


Mr. Wilson, having described Lawrence’s 


‘mind as ‘essentially trivial’ says that Lawrence 


was ‘incapable of escaping his own silly little 
personality for more than a few seconds at a 
time’. The untruth, the injustice, the culpable 
folly of these words must be plain to anyone 
who has read more than a few pages of Law- 
rence’s writings. 

Mr. Wilson goes on to say that in view of the 
summaries of Lawrence provided by Mr. Hough 
he hopes “it will never be necessary to reprint 
a single novel by D. H. Lawrence’. Plainly 
Mr. Hough did not write these summaries with 


-a view to enabling ‘ young writers’ to pronounce 


upon Lawrence’s work without the effort of 
reading it, and must surely be appalled at the 
thought of his book being put to such a use. 
However, the fact that Mr. Wilson would prefer 
his contemporaries to judge literature on the 
basis of digests rather than the actual texts only 
serves to emphasise again the utter irresponsi- 
bility of his whole approach to criticism. 
Yours, etc., 


London, N.6 Maurice CRANSTON 


‘The Prose of Rupert Brooke’ 


Sir,—Your reviewer’s interesting article on 


The Prose of Rupert Brooke in THE LISTENER 


of December 6 was so gratifying to the author 
of the introduction that I hesitate to argue with 
its views on the editorship, but in fairness to 
the publisher I would be grateful for a little of 
your space. 

-The principle of selection which your re- 
viewer deplores involves only those pages drawn 
from Brooke’s two already published volumes, 
a fraction of the whole. If in the instance 
quoted an omission occurs which in his view 
detracts from the effect of the passage in its 
original form, the principle of compression 
has undoubtedly led to a general strengthening 
of the Letters from America. By the exclusion 
of weaker material they have gained in read- 


ability and pointfulness what they have lost in 


journalistic bulk. 

The prefatory note in general, and the foot- 
notes in particular, make it clear that the volume 
is not masquerading as a Collected Prose. A 
notable omission is of course the brilliant analysis 
of the style of Webster’s Appius and Virginia, 
but to this the specialist reader is referred in the 
Introduction which has the honour of your 
reviewer's commendation. Yet another omission 


_is the unpublished fragment of a novel, but the 


only passage of quality there is composed in 
verse. 

For the rest, as a trustee of the Brooke 
estate with access to the works listed in the 
Keynes bibliography, whether in manuscript or 
print, I am in a position of authority to qgnfirm 
the publisher’s claim that this book ‘omits 
nothing of his work in prose that would repay 
study .—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 CHRISTOPHER HASSALL 


‘The Dead Sea Serolls’ 


_Sir,—Mr. Wilson’s reply to my letter, although 
written in a far more subdued style than his 


- original onslaught, calls for an answer. 


~ 


(1) He assumes too much when he suggests 
‘that it was ‘a Messanie preoccupation on the 


eee 
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part of the Dead Sea sect’ which was respon- 
sible for the absurd reading mashahti, ‘I have 
anointed’. (It may be noted incidentally how 
much Mr. Wilson’s enthusiasm for this new 
reading has waned since he wrote his book.) The 
sect would have had too great a respect for the 
sanctity of the text of the Hebrew Bible to have 
deliberately tampered with it. The scribe respon- 
sible for copying the St. Mark’s Scroll of Isaiah 
may very well have taken over the reading made 
by someone unconnected with the sect. 

(2) Mr. Wilson remains strangely insensitive 
to the merits of an exact and scholarly transcript 
of an ancient text as important as the Hebrew 
Bible. Had the editors reproduced the ortho- 
graphic peculiarities of the initial and final mer, 
they would: have earned the lasting gratitude of 
Hebraists. To reinforce my point, let me take 
an example from another field of literature, in 
which Mr. Wilson is more at home. Had an 
American or English scholar omitted to note a 
significant and recurring orthographic variant in 
his transcript of an autograph manuscript of 
Dryden or Pope, Mr, Wilson would surely have 
been the first to criticise so flagrant a breach of 
scholarly standards. 

(3) On the question of the form nethibhim, 
which is not to be found anywhere in the 
Hebrew Bible, Mr. Wilson tells us that 
* Gesenius’ dictionary gives us both the mascu- 
line and feminine plurals. Some people reading 
this sentence might be led to believe that the 
Hebrew Bible contains the masculine plural 
nethibhim. But this is definitely wrong. Perhaps 
Mr. Wilson would give us the exact reference. I 
have failed to find this form either in the English 
edition of Gesenius, by Brown, Driver and 
Briggs, or in the seventeenth German edition, by 
Buhl. It may be that some of the earlier editions 
of Gesenius quote nethibhim, a form which is 
found in Rabbinic literature, but nowhere in the - 
Hebrew Bible. ; 

(4) Mr. Wilson again asks for details of 
mistakes in the first line of Professor Millar 
Burrows’ dedication composed in his own brand 
of Jewish Aramaic. I had hesitated to give 
these at first, as it would have involved an 
extremely technical discussion. However, as 
Mr. Wilson is so insistent, and the Professor 
Torrey, who coulda find no fault in the dedi- 
cation, has unfortunately died since Mr. 
Wilson wrote his letter, I must do my best to 
answer him, 

What Professor Burrows did was to retrans- 
late into Jewish Aramaic the relevant portions of 
Matthew 13: 52 from Torrey’s own translation, 
The Four Gospels, which he had based on a 
presumed Aramaic original (a hobby-horse of 
the professor’s which he rode too hard), Torrey 
renders: [A] ‘man of letters who has received 
the teaching of the kingdom of heaven’ [and] 
‘is like a householder, etc.’, Professor Burrows 
retranslates as follows: Saphera di meth’allaph 
le-malkhuth shemayya dame’ le-ghabhra, etc. 
What is wrong is the verbal form meth’allaph. 
We have it on the authority of no less a 
master of Aramaic than the late Gustaf — 
Dalman (see his Die Worte Fesu, second edition, — 
Leipzig, 1930, page 87) that there is no equiva- 
lent verb in Jewish Aramaic to correspond to 
matheteutheis (the relevant word in the Greek 
New Testament). The only way that this could 
be turned in Jewish Aramaic is by a paraphrase, 
as, for example: [Kol] saphera de-hw’ thalmidh — 
le-(or, be-)malkhutha dhi-shmayya. 

Mr. Wilson is welcome to his crumb of com- 
fort in convicting me of a wrong reference; 
which in his opinion has equalised matters be- 
tween me and ‘him. I rashly wrote ‘Isaiah 
43:20’, instead of ‘19’, as the end of verse 19 
and the beginning of verse 20 appeared on the 
same line in the facsimile edition. This explains, 
if it does not condone, my offence. 

Your REVIEWER 


. 
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Art 


The Paintings of 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


OME artists impress us most when ‘we call their work to mind, 

others do so when we look at their work. Stephen Tennant’s 

paintings, for example, are always a disappointment when I think 

of them: I have to have them in front of my eyes before I can 
begin to take them seriously. ; 

They seem pointless when I think of them and, when I think about 
them, rather inane. They might do as designs for the covers of sheet- 
music (of popular ballads) or for labels on date-boxes or cigar-boxes— 
or, rather, they might have served this 
sort of purpose fifty or more years 
ago. Their colour, certainly, is very 
charming—not to say clever in its 
combination of gouache or water- 
colour with coloured inks—but their 
drawing is crudely literal and devoid, 
therefore, of the power to move us. 
They are, indeed, simply decorative 
illustrations. 

Given that they are illustrations, all 
would be well if they presented some 
unconventional or otherwise refresh- 
ing subject-matter. In fact, their sub- 
jects are of the kind found conven- 
tionally on the walls of naughty 
cabarets and bars—ladies of the 
harem, men-about-town, handsome 
young sailors, Negroes with muscular 
shoulders and dreaming eyes, sensual 
adolescents on romantic South Sea 
shores; together with the more 
obvious symbols of civilisation, such 
as a caryatid and a view of the Grand 
Canal. 

Why does this stale and stagey 
bric-a-brac come back to life in 
Stephen Tennant’s work? How does 
he give conviction to these Emma 
Bovary-ish daydreams? What is it 
that enables him to invest with 
glamour that which in other hands 
would be boring and vulgar? 

An answer to these questions is 
suggested by a remark once made by 
Lucian Freud. in the course of a 
broadcast talk on painting in general: 
“A painter’s tastes must grow out of 
what so obsesses him in life that he 
never has to ask himself what it is 
suitable for him to do in art’. I think that Tennant gets away with 
the unsuitable because it never occurs to him to ask whether it is suit- 
able, and that he has no such doubts because his tastes are his own 
and sure and precise. The content of the daydream may be common- 
place: what is anything but commonplace is its precision. 

It is this precision that gives the conviction (and is lacking where 
there is no conviction). Tennant’s art is obviously an ideal art, but 
it is not a generalised art: his fantasy is particularised, and to exactly 
the right degree, so that it is‘particular enough to have thtensity yet not 
so particular that it seems to pretend to be other than fantasy. 

The precision cémes out of his acceptance of his tastes and obsessions, 
and this acceptance is also at the root of his ability to gather together 
all the elaborate paraphernalia—the evocative words as well as the 
imagery—crowded into each of his pictures, gather it into a perfect 
decorative unity. The presence of every ingredient of the haphazard 
agglomeration is so much a product of emotional necessity, and not 
arbitrary choice, that everything belongs inevitably to the complex of 
rhythms and counter-rhythms weaving over the page. So that it is not 
so much a question of Tennant’s introducing into the image written 
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Stephen Tennant 


words in a florid hand, as of transforming the image into florid hand-— 
writing. Complementing this, Tennant has a quite perfect sense of scale, 


one that never deserts him even in the weakest of the weaker mani- — 


festations of his erratic but often inspired talent. es 
It is a kind of talent that only this island could produce. A French 


artist doing something equally decadent would be coyly self-— 


conscious (see the drawings of Jean Cocteau); a German artist making so 
open a confession of his tastes would be heavy-handed and sentimental. 

: : Tennant gets an exquisite balance 
between sentiment and gaiety, be-— 


the deeply personal and the deeply 
banal. His art has an impalpable 
magic which is transmitted through — 
the subtlety of his handling and which — 
eludes reproduction. His present one- 
man show, at Gallery One, 20 
D’Arblay Street, Soho, continues — 
until January 9. eEak 

At a second out-of-the-way gallery, 
the Obelisk, 15 Crawford Street, Baker 
Street, a second out-of-the-way talent 
is showing a number of paintings. 
This is Andrew Vicari, a young 


stranger phenomenon than Stephen 
and an uncertain eye, and his handling 


He shows a couple of large portraits 
together with a number of landscapes 
with figures, done in a vaguely mid- 
nineteenth-century style that seems 


' Manet, with strong references back to 
Goya. He has, to a lamentable degree, 


painters with picturesque tastes—an 
inability to get bright areas of local 
colour into key with the painting as 
a whole. 

-But at his best (as in at least four 
pictures at the Obelisk, Nos. 3, 7, 10, 
and 19), he somehow produces images . 
of a remarkable vibrant vitality, rich 
in poetry. They are pictures of mad 
fiestas, recalling ‘The Burial of the 
Sardine’ with their movement and their banners, and pictures of men 
and women lazing in rich green fields. And somehow these people are 
alive, and intensely aware of and intensely involved in their setting, 
as are the ‘Demoiselles des Bords de la Seine’. Only whether the 
exhilaration which I feel in front of these pictures comes from the 
pictures themselves or from sheer amazement that anyone today can 
paint pictures in this mood, I am quite unable to say. 


A book which should prove of interest and benefit to museum curators F 


and to private collectors is The Conservation of Antiquities and Works 


tween naivety and dandyism; between — 


Welsh painter who studied at the 
Slade. In some ways he is an even — 


Tennant. He has no taste to speak of, — 


of paint is at once slick and clumsy. — 


compounded of Courbet and the early _ 


one of the worst faults of Academy | 


of Art, by H. J. Plenderleith (Oxford, £3 3s.). Dr, Plenderleith, who isis 
Keeper of the Research Laboratory of the British Museum, provides in- — 


formation on the nature of the materials found in museums, libraries, 
archives, and picture galleries, discusses the causes of their deterioration, 


and offers detailed instructions on methods of preservation and, where 
necessary, on repair and restoration. Illustrated with photographs of — 
works of art which have been saved for posterity by treatment in the 


laboratory, the object of the book is to stimulate collectors and museum: 
curators to adopt a similar discipline, while at the same time safeguarding — 
them from undertaking work more properly dealt with by the expe: 


the Early Churchills 
By A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. 36s. 


ROWSE POSSESSES exceptional gifts and they 
shown to great advantage in this history of 
: Churchill family, a theme which has deeply 


; been engaged on a huge panoramic history 
the Hlizabethan age. The scale of this 
i has cee him from treating any 
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pai canvases of the old cavalier colonel, 
r Winston Churchill, and his brilliant children 
“show how much we have missed. They make a 
remarkable gallery. 
~The royalist Sir Winston who wisely marian 
the Villiers family is an excellently rounded 
h aracter-study, and one created from difficult 
and intractable sources. He was vastly typical 
of his class and time. A debt-encumbered 


of the court, and faithfully stood by the King 
in the Commons. As he went about his duties, 
like so many of the gentry, studied the 


themselves to the study of those massive leather 
folios that still encumber the libraries of country- 
house and college. They were baffled by their 
times. Not so their children. In the cut-throat 
rorld of the late seventeenth century, Sir Win- 
sn’s children were peculiarly well equipped. 


Churchill fibre, and the most successful son, 
John Duke of Marlborough, had both in super- 
abundance. 


enough to achieve a competence sufficient to 
“make : a good marriage in spite of the little Fitz- 
_Jameses. George, partly on his own merit, rose 
to be one of the "leading naval men of his day. 
Dr. Rowse somewhat exaggerates, however, his 
importance and is more than generous to his 
-choleric and cantankerous nature. Charles, who 
; ea general, 

success. He certainly possessed Villiers’ grace, for 


the society of their time. 


John Duke of Marlborough and his termagant 
wife, Sarah. 
told—but never so-well nor with such pene- 
tration. Indeed, the chapters which. describe 
Sarah’s tortured relationship with Queen Anne 
display. remarkable insight. Never has Queen 
Anne, that tragic, baffled, obstinate, Jarge- 
hearted woman, been so clearly or so justly 
rtrayed. And Sarah, too, is far more deeply 
realised th than she has been by previous historians. 

She was an astonishing woman, wilful, mascu- 


Si 


‘insight; a tumultuous, breath-taking woman, 


sight "she. made at George II’s coronation, 
‘ gouty and weary with standing, she called for 
in Palace Yard and sat down on it com- 


ably in all her finery, blazing with jewels, 
enjoyment and cheers of the populace’. 
foe seers. new light on 1 Ben 


“squire, he searched for security in the purlieus 


history of his country in the hope, doubtless, 
of finding the solution to so much that troubled 
him. Like the mechanics and artisans of the 
mineteenth century, the gentry of the seventeenth’ ~ 
ad a touching belief in learning and drove 


Either they possessed Villiers’ grace or tough. 


_ They all achieved remarkable success. Arabella, s 
exceptionally plain-faced girl with seductive | 
legs, captured James II’s fancy and held it long _ 


thoroughly deserved his - 
he and his son were exceptionally popular in ~ 
The centre-piece of this book, however, is — 


heir story has been frequently 


line; an intellectual of powerful feeling and no 
wild, rich, and devil-may-care. What a wonder- 
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came the one romantic extravagance, apart from 
his wife, which this cool, dissimulating character 
permitted himself—a self-indulgence . made 
easier, perhaps, because the nation paid for it. 
Dr. Rowse moves with professional skill in a 

_ period in which he is a most welcome newcomer. 
He avoids most of the pitfalls. He is, however, 
less than just to Harley who, in essentials, be- 
longed to the same class of ‘ undertakers’ as 
Godolphin, Marlborough, or the second Sunder- 
land (who should not be described as a whig). 


And at times the political background is too 


sharply and too emphatically sketched. These, 
‘however, are small blemishes in a book written 
with tremendous verve. Somé may be irritated 
by Dr. Rowse’s frequent asides. They are often 


_ apposite, but their effect is to detract from both 


the strength and the charm of the book. It is 


-curious that a historian of such remarkable 


gifts should seem to lack the inner certainty to 
“write with the Olympian authority that his 


= ability demands. The querulous moments are, 


however, soon forgotten, and the lasting impres- 
sion is of a great theme vividly described. 


The Hand of a Stranger 
(Journal d’un Inconnu). 
By Jean Cocteau. Elek. 17s. 6d. 


"In a novel of Firbank’s, a conversational duet 


in a park is interrupted by a night-bird rushing 
out of a tree overhead, and. off, with a cry of 
“I, I, I, I!’ ‘That’, one of the conversa- 


' tionalists might have remarked, in a character- 


istic moment of revision, ‘must surely be Jean 
Cocteau?’ Rare are the writers who can employ 


the ‘I’ without egoism. M, Cocteau is certainly 


not one of them. And it would be a mistake for 
“him to-envy that talent, since it would patently 
defeat his own purpose. What exactly is the 


- purpose of the present book? In no strict sense 


a journal, it is rather a series of essays in self- 
revelation, defence, and digression. As a whole 
it succeeds in what it was presumably meant to 
do, to tantalise rather than satisfy. Useless to 


expect the confessions of a conjurer to reveal 


the secrets of his method, if mystification is its 
essence, 

‘The search for the how, the what, and the 
why is waylaid and distracted by a busy, pur- 
poseful flow of gossip. Picasso and J. Sartre 
and I, Stravinsky and I. And Marlene Dietrich. 
And even—and above all—Cocteau and I. 
Among all this there bounces the usual series 
of acrobatic paradoxes, and tight-suited common- 
@laces. We must, we are told, hate only hatred. 
Follows an essay in retort to an attack by 


~ Mauriac, reminiscent of a combat in the living 
desert, Another, 


‘On a Justification for In- 
justice’, 2 compassionate exposure of three of 
‘the author’s detractors, brims over with vitriolic 
sweetness, So perhaps this fragmentary testa- 


_ ment is more illuminating than at first appears. 


Certainly it testifies to the intensely serious 
agility of a mind, which, like that of any star 
performer, spares nothing, least of all itself, in 
maintaining its own eminence, even though 
“fame terrifies me, and I like to excite only 
affection’. Like every other produce of this 
author—though to a much lesser degree than 
Orphée or La Machine Infernale—it can be 


' described as a box of tricks, in which some of 


the tricks certainly work, perhaps in rather too 
many directions, like the all-too-liberating 
formula: “The only way really to escape one- 


self is: by pone oneself to be Pag by 
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In an essay on translation, M. Cocteau laments 
his own ill luck in this respect. The present 
translation by Alec Brown will not, unfortun- 
ately, do much to console him. The grasshopper 
style of the original is given a curious lurch, a 
widening and confusion of the leaps. If Cocteau 
tells us that a poet’s realism is that of ‘ une réalité 
insolite’, who would guess that this reality could 
become ‘ ‘impudent’? or that ‘ expiration’ should 
condense to ‘ perspiration’? And surely a better 
equivalent for- Cocteau’s personal and omni- 
present application of the word ‘ nuit’, or its 
synonyms, would be, without evoking Lawrence, 
the word ‘darkness’ rather than the hideous 
term ‘ tenebrosity ’? 


Development for Free Asia. By Maurice 


Zinkin. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 
Although the first stirrings of Asian nationalism 
can be traced back some years earlier, it was 
not until Japan’s defeat of Russia in 1905 had 
destroyed the myth of the White Man’s innate 
superiority that Asian intellectuals began to 
dream dreams of the day when, following 
Japan’s example, they would be able to show 
themselves at least the equals of their western 
overlords. Even so, the vast majority of Asians 
still remained contented with their let, and 
British liberals, bemoaning this ‘ pathetic content- 
ment’ in so far as India was concerned, began 
to stress the virtues of what Charles Kingsley 
once called ‘ divine discontent ’. 

Divine or not, the discontent which was thus 
encouraged and became so pronounced from the 
close of-the 1914-18 war onwards led ultimately 
to-the creation of what is now known as Free 
Asia. But the attainment. of political independ- 
ence, greatly welcomed though it was at the 
time by those who achieved it, was soon found 
to be insufficient. It was necessary to secure 
economic independence as well. This called for 


economic development in a big way, and Maurice ~ 


Zinkin, in this timely book, has sought to show 
the difficulties besetting the planners and how 
best to overcome them. By detailed analysis and 
shrewd advice, based on first-hand experience 
as a former member of the Indian Civil Service 
and now as Manager of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries in India, he has produced a work 
which should serve as an invaluable guide for 
all Asian planners and as a most useful com- 
mentary for anyone seeking to understand the 
problems of changing underdeveloped countries 
of predominantly peasant composition into 
modern states equipped with all the latest devices 
of industrialisation. 

The peasant in every country is highly 
resistant to change, and it is one of the diffi- 
culties confronting the planners that infinite 
patience is required to wean the peasant from 
his conservative ways and to persuade him of 
the advantages of modern methods and new 
techniques. It is here that a communist regime 
has so. great an advantage, as it has no hesi- 
tation in using force. By ruthlessness and 
single-minded devotion to Marxist doctrines, it 
is able, as in China, to organise and regiment 
the masses and to insist on hard work, saving, 
innovation and efficiency—a task facilitated, as 
Zinkin caustically observes, by the fact that 
communists have ‘a positive objection to most 
of the Ten Commandments’. In contrast, the 
governments of Free Asia are handicapped by. 
democratic inhibitions. 

Without in any way suggesting that western 
domination should be restored, the author of 
this book, ina penetrating and thought-provok- 
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period of colonial rule, whatever 
‘defects, was the necessary preliminary to any 
"development at all’ in the countries now com- 
prising Free Asia; and in recalling how greatly 


_- makes the telling point that Britain was a colony 
for a far longer period than India or any of 
the countries of South-east Asia ever were. 


_ The Castrati in Opera. By Angus Heriot. 
Secker and Warburg. 30s. 


_ Not many serious contributions to musieal 
_ history, however well written, are entertaining 
into the bargain. Mr. Heriot’s book is highly 


_evirati who dominated the world of opera right 
up to the beginning of the last century and were 
.in the eighteenth, as he says, the first inter- 
national ‘stars’, ‘in a sense the precursors of 
a Clark Gable and Marilyn Monroe’. ~ 
: “superb artists but persons of considerable general 
ability. The case of Farinelli, who exercised very 
__ great and very beneficial influence at the Spanish 
be Court under Philip V and Ferdinand VI (and 
contrived to do it without antagonising the 
_ grandees), is well known. Other castrati com- 
posed not merely their own show-pieces but 
- operas, oratorios, chamber music, and keyboard 
i -sonatas, and one of the last of them—Giovanni 
* Velluti, who died as recently as 1861—became in 
4 retirement a remarkably progressive gentleman- 
farmer. Even Goethe was enthusiastic about the 
= acting of castrafi in female roles, so enthusiastic 
_ indeed ‘ that he went so far as to advocate their 
- - superseding of actresses - in every type of theatri- 
cal production’: 
2 : I reflected on 1 the” reasons why these singers 
a5 -pleased ‘me-so-greatly, and I think I have found 
: it, In these representations, the concept of imita- 
_. tion and of art was invariably more strongly felt, 
and through their able performance a sort of 
 -eonscious illusion was produced. Thus a double 
_ pleasure is given, in that these persons are not 
women, but only represerit women. The young 
men have studied the properties of the female 
sex in its being and behaviour; they know them 
thoroughly and reproduce them like an artist; 
they represent, not themselves, but a nature abso- 
lutely foreign to them. 
Mr. Heriot says that Wagner, too, was favour- 
ably impressed: by some of the Jast—and by no 


_ have contemplated enticing one away from Rome 
= to play the part of Sor, transposing the 
latter accordingly, but abandoned the idea’, 

- One would like some documentation for that 
story, but generally Mr. Heriot holds one’s con- 
_ fidence. His book is not over-burdened with 


~ graphy and has obviously mastered a great quan- 
tity of source-material. He traces the rise and 


their supremacy, and provides a brief ‘bio- 

graphical dictionary’ of the more eminent 
“castrati, _all the while—and not only in the 
chapter actually devoted to ‘theatrical condi- 


sion of the sometimes almost incredible world 
of eighteenth-century opera. In Florence on one 
occasion, one of the numerous settings of 
Metastasio’s ‘ Didone abbandonata ’ was to be 
_ given, when the principal singer was suddenly 
taken ill. ‘ This did not hinder the performance 
of the opera’, reports a German traveller. ‘ 
‘was left out, and they acted Dido without Dido’. 
ome, as late as 1820, over-rowdy members 
1 audience were removed by the police, 
gged in the Piazza Navona, and then carried 
ick to their seats ioe enjoy’ the rest of the 


¢ chapter on colonialism, remarks that ‘a 
its other — 


we ourselves have profited from Roman rule, he | 


entertaining. Of course he has a superb subject. 
in the wretched—or perhaps not so wretched— ~ 


The best of them included not only some- 


means best—of the castrati. ‘He is even said to 


footnote references, but he provides a biblio- 


fall of the; castrati, discusses the reasons for 


- tions ’"—conveying a lively and accurate impres- 


Dido 
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of the girl-singer who masqueraded as a castrato, 
and his pages are enlivened by miany similar 


-anecdotes. Many of the castrati were highly 


successful lady-killers, for ‘ there is no indication 
that castration of the kind practised had any 


effect whatever on the sexual urge’ and they 


were popular with women since ‘ their embraces 
could not lead to awkward consequences’. So we 
find them being murdered (in Italy) or imprisoned 
(in Ireland) by angry relations of their ladies, 
hiding in cisterns from husbands or successfully 
making off with the wives, marrying, or breaking 
their hearts when not allowed to marry. .There 
is even a story, which Mr. Heriot can neither 
confirm nor deny, that Tenducci—thanks to a 


- fortunate natural deformity—was able to give his 


wife a couple of children. 


Logic and Knowledge: Essays 1901- 
1950. By Bertrand Russell. 
Allen and Unwin. 25s. 

The Problem of Knowledge 
By A. J. Ayer. Macmillan. 18s. 


It is clear, and indeed has been clear now for 
many years, that the philosophical writings of 
Bertrand Russell form a monument not likely 
to be soon forgotten. In its scale and vitality and 
power to stimulate others, his work is unequalled, 
and almost unrivalled, in the last half-century. 
We now have, brought together into a single 
volume, ten essays of widely different dates, 
which have little in common but their previous 
inaccessibility and perhaps also the high pro- 
fessionalism that distinguishes them all. It is 
certainly excellent to have them thus readily 
available, and Mr. Robert Marsh, who has 
arranged and annotated the whole series, should 
be forgiven the triviality of too many of his 
editorial comments for the sake of his valuable 
initiative as a collector. 

There are examples here of Russell’s most 
austere writings as a logician, chips from the 
massive block cf highly technical work on which 
his fame seems likely to rest most securely. But 
of more concern to philosophers in general are 
the essays which either expound, or reveal 
between the lines, those most striking and strange 
metaphysical views which make him, in spite of 


his pioneering audacities, a figure so unmistak- 


ably traditional. His lectures on the philosophy 
of Logical Atomism, which until now have been 
unaccountably difficult to get hold of, reveal a 
philosophical world not remote in time, but now 
startlingly unfamiliar in character. Their re- 
publication should do much to ensure that this 
important stage in very recent history will not 
be, as it has shown some signs of becoming, 
unduly neglected. There is no comment in this 
volume on the tendencies of, strictly contem- 
porary philosophy. The latest piece, a rather 
perfunctory inspection of Logical Positivism, 
shows the author to be broadly in sympathy 
with views that he finds objectionable in detail. 
On more recent views, as there is reason to 
think, his reflections would be less benevolent; 
but also, perhaps, less comprehending, so that 
their omission is probably not a matter for regret. 
_ Professor Ayer’s new book is not of the kind 
that to Russell would be most displeasing; but 
it might easily be under-rated by his professional 
contemporaries. It is indeed liable to attack 
from opposite directions. Devotees of thick, rich 
obscurities, of the impressively allusive, will find 
nothing here to gratify their sensibilities, and 
will probably suppose that so cool an argument 
cannot have genuine weight and penetration; 
while in those who share the author’s splendid 
attachment to clarity and order of thought, his 
conjurer’s dexterity and speed may arouse sus- 


~ picion. He deals here with\a very wide range of 
philosophical problems, all broadly concerned 


with the nature of our tlaims to knowledge and 
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their varied liabilities to sceptical attack. The 
many sections of discussion are most cunningly 
put together; the whole book is indeed an 
architectural triumph; and although a good deal 
that is said here has often been thought, it has 
seldom been expressed with so few words wasied z 
or ill-chosen. Professor Ayer knows exactly . ig 
what he is doing and how hé means to do it. = 
If his confidence in the outcome is not always i 
transmitted to the reader, this may sometimes be 

due to mere reluctance to believe that what once 
séemed so opaque is really so transparent. But the 
transparency is precisely Ayer’s own contribu- “ 
tion, and it certainly should not be mistrusted . “ 
as a matter of course. His arguments are not, of F 
course, always impeccable, and some topics are 

treated with a kind of obsessive ingenuity not 

justified by their actual importance. But Russell 

would find in this book a professional: skill, a 

respect for reason, an absence of verbiage and 

vague high thinking, that would surely be very 

much to his taste. For Russell has always 

believed, and Ayer believes also, that philo- 

sophical affairs are most profitably transacted in 

a low or at any rate a moderate temperature— 

that the right place for argumentative cards is 

on the table, face upwards, and in a good, strong 2 
light. There are not, nor could there be, too ie 
many who believe this, 


The Harvest of Tragedy. By T. R. Henn. 
Methuen. 25s. 

Mr. Henn deals with various aspects of that 

converging of values implicit in tragedy and — 

perceived along different lines not only by the 

classical literary critics but also by writers on 


psychology, anthropology, and religion. His 5 
book, though selective rather than comprehen- say 
sive, touches on most living aspects of its vast a 
subject, and is arranged on the whole more ‘ies 
logically than books of this kind generally are: = 4 
we are led by an acceptable progression from the = 
Aristotelean foundations—to which lip-service at Tae 


least, it seems, must still be paid, though it is 
time we stopped trying to relate the Poetics to ae 
modern tragedy—to a consideration of the tragic a 
form itself (what Mr. Henn calls its structure) a 
and of the various emotive, ethical and, ulti- 
mately, religious implications of tragedy. There : £ 
are chapters on imagery and on women in . 
tragedy and on various tragic writers, The book 
is. enriched by many valuable and suggestive 
quotations, particularly from Yeats, on whose 
stature as a creative philosopher Mr. Henn him- 
self has done so much to insist. : 
So far, so good: but the impression left by — 
the book remains that of a series of separate 
essays or lecture notes, When Mr. Henn 
attempts, as any writer on tragedy must, the 
immense task of drawing together the complex 
threads, he does not seem altogether to succeed ; 
his attempts at tabulation and synthesis, ¢.¢., 


the phrasing of the ‘basic values’ on page 286 aS 
and the attempt on page 91 to analyse the tragic _ x 

experience by putting together, carefully labelled, = =» — 

all the standard ingredients, cannot command BRS 

more than a qualified assent. Niebuhr’s theory, | 3 
as stated here, is interesting but hardly original & 
and might have been valuably complemented by = 
an examination of Kierkegaard’s remarkable essdy — Bas 
‘Fear and Trembling’, Some more discussion ‘a2 
would also have been welcome on how the reli- 2 


gious approach should be integrated with the 
aesthetic, e.g., Richards’ ‘ correct tension ’ defini- 
tion, Mr. Henn is good on the modern French 
and Irish schools, but less good on Eliot: he says 
that Eliot has not achieved great tragedy and 
in the same paragraph that ‘Murder in the 
Cathedral’ is, within its range and intention, a 
great tragic play, The chapter on Shakespeare is 
little more than a brief summary from other 
sources. Chapter 22, a pointless excursus into 
Richardsian practical criticism, should have been 
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THE LIS PENER 


Sitting pretty 


till Christmas 


HRISTMAS is coming . . . Run out of ideas? Or—worse—petrol? There’s 
no need to walk backwards; no need to walk anywhere. 
of Goons can see the wisdom of doing their Christmas and New Year shopping 
Intelligent people let TIME & TIDE 


C 


from the comfort of their own armchairs. : 2 ‘ 
shoulder their present worries—there’s no better gift for friends and relations than 


a subscription to the weekly with the world-wide appeal! 


of course a solid financial section. Never has so much been offered to so many for so little! 


ASH? We are making a SPECIAL OFFER to Listener readers of a six-month subscription to TIME & 
TIDE for only TEN SHILLINGS; or a twelve-month’s subscription for thirty-one shillings instead of the 
There’s no limit to the number of gift subscriptions you can send. We ask only that recipients 


usual two guineas. 


Even the Gooniest 


DECEMBER 13 


with 


Some recent contributors: 
HERBERT AGAR, SIR NORMAN ANGELL 
W. H. AUDEN, NICOLAS BENTLEY 
J. L. BRONOWSKI, [VOR BROWN 
W. J. BROWN, NEVILLE CARDUS 
LORD COLERAINE, WALTER ELLIOT 
ROBERT GRAVES, ARNOLD HASKELL 
PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE, LORD KILLEARN 
C. A. LEJEUNE, C. S. LEWIS 
D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS, ERIC LINKLATER 
ROSE MACAULAY, FRED MAJDALANY 
ANDRE MAUROIS, M. MUGGERIDGE 

GILBERT MURRAY, A. L. ROWSE 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


a | TIME & TIDE 


ONTENTS? There’s something for every taste. Responsible comment on the news from 
authoritative writers; up-to-the-minute opinion on the Arts—drama, films, art, music and 
television; the best book reviews in weekly journalism; cartoons, competitions, crosswords; and 


should not, as far as you know, already be regular readers of TIME & TIDE. 


OMPLICATIONS? None! Just fill in the form below, with as many extra names as you like on a. sheet 
of paper, and send it to us. Enclose TEN SHILLINGS for each six-month and thirty-one shillings for each 
As soon as we get your order we will send a Christmas card to each recipiént, naming 


twelve-month subscription, 


you as donor; the first issue sent will be that of 29th December. Don’t delay! 


HEERS! ! You’ve said ‘Happy Christmas’ with TIME & TIDE. And while you’re about it, why not 


make yourself a present too? You'll be a Goon if you don’t! You deserve TIME & TIDE. 


To’ 
TIME & TIDE (1. Offer), 
32 Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
Please send TIME & TIDE to each of 
the following addresses for 26 weeks or 
52 weeks as indicated. 

PEN CIOSES. ete s seo s. (being 10s. for 
each 6 month and 31s. for each 12 month 
subscription) 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 
ROBERT SPEAIGHT 
LORD STRANG 
RT. REV. J..W.C. WAND | 
EVELYN WAUGH 
T. H. WHITE 
Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 
MORTIMER WHEELER 


1956 


t h are two tiny errors: on pagel 

Werle is not the Photographer in ‘ The 
Wild Duck’, and the word anagnorisis printed - 
in Greek on page 288 is misspelt and wrongly 


' S it possible to write a satisfactory novel 
called War and Peace? Strictly, no. War, 
as the past month has brought home to 
another generation, has its own separate sensi- 
_ bility, nervous and incompatible; it requires, 
and breeds, a separate literature. Stephen Crane, 
Faulkner, Walter Baxter capture it; the livid, 
“sick excitement, the glassy manic vitality on 
which impressions strike like knives, to which 
llective nouns seem weighty as persons. 
urely glandular, of course. But the adrenalin- 
: ged vision has the property of making all 
_ others appear grey, hallucinated, It is hard not 
to believe, with the old prophet of ‘ Heartbreak 
fe House’, that the razor-edge of life somehow 
‘ sharpens insight into reality. War, like mes- 
calin and mysticism, defines experience in a way 
_ that excludes other definitions. 
4 In consequence, most of our writing since 
1918 has been, in some sense, a literature of 
War; Pursuing ‘the: sharp, the sudden, the soon 
over; a literature of exaltations and brief en- 
' counters’ on the glittering, uneasy cols of 
_ violence, or else exhausted chafing in the anti- 
climactic valleys. The literature perpetuates the 
sensibility, the sensibility seeks stronger food 
4 _ than literature; and so on da capo. Where are 
Bee "the Shangri-Las from which we may relearn 
a genuine sensibility of peace, neither vegetable 
nor nostalgic? These novels suggest some pos- 
_ sible directions in which to look. 
: Not. that O Beulah Land, Mary Lee Settle’s 
; _ impressive novel of the Ohio frontier before the 
Revolution, i is innocent of violence. War punc- 
_~tuates. it with Indian massacres, gruesomely 
A rivid scalpings, as the black chimneys of burned 
homesteads punctuate its landscape. But they 
_are only punctuation. The main stream of the 
story has the massive deliberation of history seen 
as development rather than events, In the forest 
- world behind the Alleghenies, whose rivers run 
- west to nowhere, the important things—crops, | 
herds, houses, children, trust—grow rather than 
_ happen. Surprise is difficult: men have lonely 
4 ferns to think before speaking, news is old 
ore it arrives, Miss Settle is able to construct 
fed a map is drawn, explored, staked out, 
; ~ Peopled, made geography. To us in this country, 
- jife so designed. seems poignantly novel; it need 
be dull only’ if you find street accidents more 
_ fascinating than cathedrals, War could offer few 
ments ‘more exciting than the flighty Vir- — 
ess Sal’s, first sight of the valley which 
be her home. As. the contours*she has ~- 
3 pected in her mind through years of expecta= 
_ tion, months of journeying with slaves, children, 
a | baggage across the mountains, open at her 
in wild, shining grass, one remembers that 
ne most diffused emotions may also be the most 
tense. - 
The valley is the book’s protagonist. We. meet 
derness, a gaunt, crazed woman fleeing 
ng it to ae frontier from Indian captors, 
years later, she dies there in another 
raid, “but we know it is the last, One of 
| rabble of convicts and Cohees, camp-_ 
younger sons, she has ploughed, - 
gia Zag roots have caught, the 


accented. The best chapter in the book is that 


on the nature of the ‘net’ in which the tragic 
hero is involved, It suggests that a greater em- 
phasis on the role of the tragic hero throughout 


New Novels 


O Beulah Land. By Mary Lee Settle. Heinemann. 18s. 
The Last Resort. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. Macmillan. 15s. ee 
The Valley, the City, the Village. By Glyn Jones. Dent. 15s. ey 

The Brazen Head. By John Cowper Powys. Macdonald. 18s. 


frontier has moved-west to the Ohio. Miss 
Settle, hitherto a delicate surgeon of decaying 
Southern society, brings a lean intelligence and 
individual style, with curious fitness, to study- 
ing its origins, One thinks of a John Ford film, 
without the sentiment, but with all the sweep 
and detailed, lyric tang of time and place. Like 
his, her actors remain leathery, characteristic 
faces, dwarfed by scenery. But what matters is 
the pattern, the emerging structure of social 
values: values slowly built by use and associa- 
tion, stretching back and forward in time, by 
which bravery counts less than endurance, deaths 
less than burials. 

One of the striking period touches is the 
feeling Miss Settle’s pioneers attach to pos- 
sessions. We seem to have mislaid the value 
our ancestors placed on personal property, the 
intimacy with owned objects which made them 
part of character. -Perhaps because of war, 


 house-pride, collecting, purchase itself, seem to 


have become feminine traits, Certainly, Pamela 
Hansford Johnson’s pervasively feminine new 
novel. must be the first in some time to treat 
self-expression by ownership seriously. It is 
curious to recognise under the spare, subtle, 
somehow French, manner of The Last Resort a 
subject essentially Galsworthian. Celia Baird, 
the over-dressed, rejected woman who, betrayed 
in love, seeks refuge in meaningless marriage to 
a homosexual, emerges as a female Soames, a 
tragic Woman of Property. 

The best things in The Last Resort are the 


“touches by which Miss Hansford Johnson 
evokes the vestiges of Galsworthy’s and Arnold 


Bennett’s world, lingering on in the sleazy post- 
war sprightliness of a seaside town much like 
Brighton. Among its fancy-youths and teddy- 
boys—that’s an excellent scene—New Statesman 


liberals and emancipated debutantes, Celia and 
her granite-humoured parents tread with ante- 


diluvian solidity, speaking their minds and 
demanding their money’s worth so forthrightly 
one expects them to say ‘brass’. Their separate 


‘table in the fading private hotel is one last resort, 
‘a. final outpost of nonconforming Victorian 


in patterns of anticipation and fulfil- middle-class 


‘character’ (had /Miss Hansford 
Johnson in mind, as she planned Celia’s fate, 
George Eliot’s late surrender to the respectable 


-arms of Mr. Cross?), But the novel celebrates 
‘more than a nostalgie de rosbif. At a level deeper 
than Galsworthy could reach, Celia’s last resort 


is neither respectability nor the chubbily feline 
Junius, but herself. Other possessions failing 


~—clothes, love, money—she falls back on the 


one unbewildered refuge of her family: self- 
possession. Miss Hansford Johnson has found a 
genuine theme, and treated it with her customary 
economical accomplishment. Though less articu- 


late than they, Celia is as much an exile in our. 


new society as the angry unpropertied young 
men of Messrs, Amis and” Osborne; and her 


’ stoicism compares favourably with their response 


to their predicament. Possession, stoicism—one 
had forgotten they could be virtues. 

Nothing mute or stoic about the angry young 
man of Glyn Jones’ novel! Trystan Morgan, 
- who narrates The Valley, the City, the Village, 
does so with a cataract gift of Welsh gab Dylan 
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the book would have been of assistance to the 
author in the work of synthesis which tragedy, E 
itself the supreme synthesis of human experi- — ae 
ence, will continue inexorably to demand. 


Thomas might have envied had he not invented. 
Stull af¥a poetry of peace survives here, it 
should be in the green valleys and snug 
Atlantic ports where his story lies; and indeed, 
the book embarks as on a hymn to peace’s 
ordinary riches, Black-cheeked miners, silver- 
cheeked kettles, ‘sing in the sun like finches. 
Cottages bulge with dog-eared comfort and 
warm eccentricity. Everything sparkles: brooks, 
bracken, slates, tongues, the pervading coal- 
dust itself, After a while, it becomes a slight 
strain, so much feverish sensation, One blinks, 
wishing everything were not so aggressively © 
sequinned, 

Aggressive—that’s it! The glittering surface 
of the idyll betrays something warlike beneath. 
Mr. Jones and his Joycean young artist are 
aggressively Welsh. The enemy is only partly 
England, though of course Trystan and his 
voluble university friends become nationalists, 
and seem conspired to speak only those English 
words Englishmen do not know. The real 
enemy, of whom England is but chief ally, is 
ordinariness, threatening the rich strangeness * 
that is Wales, Mr. Jones’ novel should diminish ; 
that danger, but is, for our present purpose, a ~ 
wild-goose chase. Still, a tearing, light-heeled 
one, if you like wild geese. 

The Brazen Head, now, is rather a wild duck, 5 
which meant, if you remember, all things to ~~ 
all Ibsenites. For most of his eighty-four years, 5 } 
John Cowper Powys has inhabited the Burgundy :: 
of the mind: that half-mythical medieval middle R rE 
kingdom, all gargoyles and grapevines, on the a 
frontier between the countries of Comte and of 
Kant. Not my fastevin, exactly; and newcomers oe 
should be warned that here be dragons, bred a 
of splicing the loose ends of knowledge. without Et : 
submitting to the government of either science 
or metaphysics, But if you take this new fantasy 
as a picture of the medieval mind, it has a good, 
deal of fascination, and something, I think, for 
our inquiry. After “all, the medieval mind is the 
sensibility of violence, the thing itself: the rule my 
of quality over proportion, vitality over per- oe 
spective. Witches, giants, virgins, loom turbu- 
lently out of scale in Mr, Powys’ sprawling 
tapestry, just as—this may be his point—sex, 
power, and beauty escaped the categories of 
medieval reason. From the stronghold of Lost a. 
Towers, the dark, unconditioned forces of being 4 
war across an allegorical landscape called Wessex ; 
with Roger Bacon, who dreams of mastering 
them by reason in his brass robot. They manage ; 
to destroy the Head; but not before it names ; 
the order which defeats them, the order which 


subdues the monsters of vitality to measure and ie 
peace, It is Time, that was, and is, and will f ae 
be: & 


Time, that’s our friendly and customary Home 
Time that belonged to our fathers before us and 
will belong to our children after us, Time that 
clothes us with familiar raiment and nourishes us 
as with bread and wine . 


The friendliness of Time: if I’ve caught “ths 
drift of Mr. Powys’ huge phantasmagoria, he 
has hit on the secret we and our literature need 
to relearn. 4a 

S RONALD BRYDEN 
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Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY . 
Screening the News 


APART FROM THE somewhat precariously poised 
Press Council, and a column in The New States- 
man, there is no body of professional judge- 
ment concentrating on the daily newspapers, 
the weekly reviews, or the monthly magazines. 
Why, then, should there be so much earnest 
concern to establish a critical canon for tele- 
vision, which in most of its manifestations is 
more ephemeral than the press? 

‘The Brains Trust’ might care to address 
itself to that question. It was first rocketed from 
this site last January, since when it appears 
to have landed in the bright particular intelli- 
gence of Sidney Bernstein, who controls the 
Granada television network, operating under 
I.T.A. auspices from Manchester. He has devised 
a programme which is worthy of the far wider 
mandate of B.B.C. television. It is called ‘ What 
the Papers Say!’ and it takes the week’s news 
and shows, by dissertation and illustration, how 
the leading newspapers treated it according to 
their differing lights and policies, The result is 
sometimes diverting, as last week when Brian 
Inglis, of The Spectator, brought the compara- 
tive method to bear on our Olympic Games 
players as presented in contrasting headline 
‘slants’. It came out not unlike a potted humor- 
ous version of the Pilgrim’s Progress. Inglis at 
present alternates with Kingsley Martin of The 
New Statesman, and has so far proved to be the 
better performer. Martin is evidently not on 
good terms with the tele-prompter; also, he has 
a squeaky well-handle voice which fidget’s one’s 
attention. 

Apparently the hidden hostility which has 
always existed between the B.B.C. and Fleet 
Street precluded the Corporation from adopt- 
ing an idea capable of making a useful con- 
tribution to public information and education, 
one of its prime objects. It is hard to think of 
any other form of human self-expression which 
is not subject to the scrutiny of B.B.C. critics. 


: Gardening Club’ on December 8: Mr. Francis Hanger, Curator 
of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley, shows his 


polythene nursery tent, an aid to the amateur orchid grower. 
tent here contains two varieties of the slipper orchid 


THE "LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE in 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors . 


Newspaper reading is still a tremendously 
powerful suggestive force and demands the 
checks and balances of judicial comment, Tele- 
vision programmes vanish like the snow. Very 
few are kept for the record. But the printed 
word, however modest the purpose it serves, is 
always there for reference and may be deemed 
the more worthy of critical notice. B.B.C. tele- 
vision ought not to leave that responsibility in 
the hands of a promoter who, knowingly or 


not, compromises himself with an exclamation 
mark. A regular B.B.C. television programme 
on the press might make for more discriminat- 
ing newspaper reading and be good also for 
the health of Fleet Street. 

As for the news that is televised, last week 


‘Look’ on December 5: a hoopoe bringing a lizard 
to its nest—a photograph by Eric Hosking shown 
in the programme on ‘ Wild Spain’ 


B.B.C, Television Newsreel pro- 
-vided strong reasons for believ- 
ing that it is now being -com- 
piled and _ edited for junior 
viewers. The declension can be 
tedious, Fatuous prominence was 
given to an Arbroath traction- 
engine owner~ who was shown 
gyrating through his town by 
means of petrol-saving fuel. The 


commentator communicated any- 
thing but smoothness to my feel- 
ings. Television Newsreel has 
slipped back into its old magazine 
rut, from which it is dragged 
only with difficulty even by such 
happenings as the uprising in 


not see the Newsreel regularly 
may be comforted to-know that, 
under its present dispensation, 
they run no grave risk of missing 
anything of importance. There 
may have been administrative 
wisdom in taking the Newsreel 


The 


bland avuncular tone of the- 


Hungary. Adult viewers who do ° 


As seen by the viewer in ‘ ‘First Hand’ on Decem- 


ber 4: a ‘flying saucer’ passing the moon, drawn 
from an astronomer’s description of what he saw 


through a telescope at Southampton on May 16, yt 
1954 


ery Cura’ 
out of its ofiginal context and placing it anider’ 
the B.B.C. news department. The policy has not 
been justified on any other ground obvious to~ 
us viewers. 


I mentioned junior viewers, It is satisfying fe 


to record that they are not being utterly aban- — 


Centre, ‘ Charges and Sparks ’, last Friday after- i 


doned to the fantasy-makers of Television 


noon, was a sensible, clear, and quiet programme 


of experiment with natural electric discharges. 


It had been preceded by ‘ The Bumblies ’. Liking 
well enough the fun of Michael \Bentine, I 
remain unreconciled to the notion of bringing _ 


children into this real world and, hardly before , 


they have become used to it, encouraging their 


F 


retreat into an unreal one. B.B.C. Children’s — 


Television has had a large hand in perpetuating: — 
a practice which may contribute to the flight — 
from reality that fills the nation’s’mental hospitals. 


How much neurosis is there in the prevailing _ 


urge to believe in flying saucers? The true-or- — 
false equation was far from resolved by the 


expert witnesses whose testimony was set before 
us_in the latest 


impressive series. Paul Johnstone, who produces, 
is mot adept at titles. Otherwise; thoroughness 
has been the watchword, to the point of allow- 


‘First Hand’ programme; a — 
flimsy title for what has so far been a fairly — 


ing one expert in last week’s programme to talk 


too long. Generally, the effect was of a well- — 
“presented case left to us, as jury, to ponder over. 


A postcard verdict might be revealing, There ~ 


were some tantalising pictures, showing a pos- 
sibly dubious similarity, an example, maybe, of 
telepathic vision of hysterical origins. Believi 
or not, we watched enthralled. 

Scanning the week’s viewing, my mind goes 
back most pleasurably to the ‘ Look ’ programme 


with its wonderful pictures of bird life in f 


southern Spain. The films taken by Eric Hosking — 


and his expeditionary colleagues took us right 
out of the world’s turmoil into pastures so new 
that even the ornithologists were excited in their 
quiet way. There was visual restfulness also in 
last Sunday: evening’s modest little film about 
cartoons recently painted in the downland 
church of Berwick in Sussex, a Christmastide 
prelude in a minor key. When the narrator spoke 
of Pycroft shepherds’ crooks he meant Pycomb. 
‘ Meeting Point’, also on Sunday evening, posed 
some challenging questions on religion and a 


_ variety of intense young faces from the school — 
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: As I CONTEMPLATE the near future- 
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_ population of Clifton, Our interest 
” was as lively as theirs, which should 


~ Gerry Bloomfield, of the West of 
} ‘England studio. 


_, from 


be good news for the producer, 


REGINALD PouND 


DRAMA - 
Re ers te Escaping 


d. my “unchaining myself from 
zis column, I am more than ever 


* Esca- 
which we have seen once 
ore in excerpt from the stage 


fists who teach their so-called elders 
and betters a lesson by escaping 
school on a_hare-brained 
‘mission of goodwill. In the first the 
Welsh actors were wonderfully authentic seem- 
ing; in the latter Ernest Clark as a starchy 


_ pedagogue, Phyllis Calvert and Derek Farr as 
a bickering parents, and to some extent too the 
- ‘boys played fluently by Master O’Sullivan and 
ha haltingly by Master Andrew Ray, held our 


attention to the rather diffuse ‘comedy drama’. 
But while admitting that such entertainments 


_ make agreeable pastimes, I am coming more and 


more to the belief that it is in the field not of 
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: comparatively 
“Saturday night, sated with the only 
“fairly amusing spectacle of Norman 


but failed with a third. question about 
‘a poetry anthology which was pub- 


_ such fiction but in what public librarians call 
*non-fiction’ that television must find its real 


_ drama. What is the point of calling a visit to 


a Hungarian border camp. documentary and 
_ distinguishing it from a drama laced up out of 
an account of a long ago pit disaster? If we 


‘are interested, as we were supposed to be on 


Sunday night, in the matrimonial difficulties of 
the couple enacted by Mr, Farr and Miss 


Calvert, why should we not be more interested 
‘in the real life drama currently being played out 


in a blaze of picture-press publicity by a heavy- 
weight champion and his homing wife? 

--T feel that in America and in Italy such 
subjects would tend to constitute the real drama 


of television so that fiction would take up a 


correspondingly. unimportant place (which may- 
be bad for them), But in England we even fic- 
- tionalise documentary (thereby making nonsense 
of the term) and though I would not 
wish to incite the B.B.C. to behave 
with the ruthlessness of the Italian or 
‘American television newshawks, I feel 
pretty sure that independent ’ tele- 
vision, which seizes the drama of real 
‘life with more courage (if with less 
taste), will soon take it away from the 
‘B.B.C. altogether—‘it’ being our 
instinctive response, ~ 

I do not often watch the other 
channel: it is not my business, except 
speaking. But last 


Evans dressed as a seaside land- 
4ady, I played truant and watched 
~ Jerry Desmonde quizzing contestants 
for cash prizes. Here immediately, 
though I suppose some people would 
‘say ‘immorally’, was ‘drama’ ready 
made. A bespectacled young woman 
expert on ‘poetry’ was asked two 
questions about poets which she got 
right (they were only fairly difficulty 


lished long before she was_ born, 


i 
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‘The Rescuers’ on December 6, with John Robinson (extreme left) as Wales, 


and Glyn Houston (extreme right) as Isaac Pride 


‘What a shame’ she kept repeating with-a catch 
in the voice, as her £1,300 castle-in-the-air came 
crashing. The camera didn’t pursue her (as it 
would have in Italy) to see whether or not 
she mastered. her bitter disappointment. But-the 
trivial misfortune, like the triumph of the lady 
who a moment later got all her answers right, 
though she seemed uncertain whether Thomas 
Watt was “someone to do with electricity’ or 
steam !—these foolish things somehow impinged 
on my mind and stuck in my memory long after 
I had begun to forget the fictional drama of the 
entombed miners. Why? Because I knew it to 
be fiction? 

So, too, with the ‘real life’ interest of a 
B.B.C. parlour game such as the now blown 
upon. but still madly popular ‘What’s My 
Line? ’ Amusing though it may be to see Ernest 
Clark enacting a pompous headmaster deflated 
by the- logical mind of a schoolboy, it is really 
less memorable, indeed intrinsically less enjoy- 
able, as television, than to see Gilbert Harding 
lose his temper with an inarticulate contender 
fora silly certificate. I mean no ingratitude to 
the B.B.C. drama department, which does a 
wonderful job turning out, on the whole, high- 
class fiction, But the essential drama of tele- 
vision (otherwise considered than as a mere 
channel or funnel for conveying the arts: into 


Scene from ‘Escapade’ on December 9 with (left to 2) Andrew Ray as 
Daventry, Derek Farr as John Hampden, Ernest Clark as Dr. Skillingworth, 
Dorothy Turner as Miss Betts, and Meredith Edwards as Andrew Deeson 
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our sitting-rooms) is only too often 
outside what “by definition can be 
called drama at all, in the sense that 
the word stands at the head of this 
column. 

And now—though I do not really 
fool myself that there is any connec- 
tion—I must give thanks for the 
speed with which my request for 
restoring the old ration of good 
music was met this last Sunday 
when we had Liszt’s first piano con- 
certo valiantly thrown to us in the 
afternoon (by Gyorgy Sandor as 
splendidly sure soloist) and a cello 
recital by Paul Tortelier in the 
evening. People may say that music, 
least visual of the arts, should have 
no place in television. I disagree; 
as witness the interest I derived from 
this very recital where the playing 
was shown to you with a precision 
you might easily miss in a concért 
hall. Anyway, so long as ball games 
can be thought interesting on sound 
radio, so long music should intrude 
into. television. 


——— 


Purtrp HoprrE-WALLLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Fighting It Out 


CHILTERN, under any headmaster, would not 
have been my favourite school, possibly because 
the O.C. tie was a‘singular blend of cerise, 
orange, and green stripes (even the colours 
fought), But I hardly suppose the new Head, 
who was called Flaggon, could have done any- 
thing about that. He had enough to cope with 
inside the school, for Chiltern lived up to its 
founder Abraham Lanchester, a reformer whose 
name, down the years, had hardened neverthe- 
less into a symbol of conservatism. It was the 
kind of symbol that, as we saw in ‘The Lan- 
chester Tradition’ (Home), could damage any 
innovator who ran against its marble. 

I am getting used to these returns to school. 
We have had Beddington. The other day there 
were various governors’ meetings of the 
eighteen-sixties in Mr, Trease’s ‘Time Out of 
Mind’, and now we have met the best of the 
plays, one that Val Gielgud took from G. F. 
Bradby’s novel, and also producéd. Chiltern 
had not expected its new Head, this 
staying with Flaggons (‘ Who’s he?’ 
—‘Nobody seems to know’). But he 
got the job, largely because the chair- 
man of the governors had to catch his 
train; and presently, as expected, we 
found Flaggon stripping~ down the 
tradition, seeing what it was worth, 
and having a battle into the bargain 
with. a Mr. Chowdler, the staff’s 
principal conservative. Chowdler re- 
minded me very much of Arthur 
Machen’s Mr. Horbury. of Lupton 
(‘He fell asleep and saw Lupton as 
the centre of the whole .world, like 
Jerusalem on the ancient maps’). In 
such a play as this the Chowdlers 
cannot have real opportunity. The 
author has to be partisan; we follow 
his lead. Still, there is plenty of 
character at Chiltern, and in the radio 
play we were happy to observe 
Flaggon as he drove indomitably 
forward. 

Hamilton Dyce acted him like a 
sound attacking batsman (this is 
grievous; I fall into Chowdler- 
Horbury idiom), William Fox bowled 


| 
li, 5am 
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is a memory worth? 


What price could you put against the most pleasant of your personal memories? 
The dance tune that reminds you of your courting days, the songs they sang — 
and the way they sang them—when you were eighteen and all set to put thé 


And what of your more recent memories? The day your youngster made a 
first attempt at conversation, the celebration you had at home when you got 
your first teal promotion, the party you had when your wife won that (very 
Wonderful occasions, wonderful memories; _some of them quite recent and 
That’s why owning a Grundig tape recorder is such an asset. Memories never 


fade with a Grundig. They’re yours for as long as you want to keep them. 
There is a Grundig model designed to meet your specific need. ~ 
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as Chowdler himself, and it was pleasant, as 
‘ever, to hear George Hayes’ fine voice, though © 
__ he had little chance to use it as the most cynical 
' of the Chiltern masters. There were enjoyable 
_ small performances, Peggy ‘Thorpe-Bates’ few 
moments as the woman -who would let every- 
_ thing rest on the great bosom of Nature, and~ 
_ Eric Anderson thinking imperially. Mr. Gielgud 
himself directed and is now, surely, an honorary 
_ O.C., though I doubt whether he will be seen. 
‘ about the place in cerise, green, and orange 
_ stripes, I was sorry that we could not have had 
» a school song.’ Horbury of Lupton was an 
_ authority on these: 
- who go to the wall. Never mind! ’ 


- domestic brawls to the infinitely deeper spiritual 
yy conflicts of ‘Port-Royal’? (Third), the play in 
_ which Jansenist nuns—seeking to reconcile a 
_ strongly personal religion with church authority 
a _ and sacramental grace—defy the Papacy. It is 
a play in a long single act, one from ‘the great 
August silences’, the middle days of a summer 


interpretations of the truth, are disciplined by 
__ the despotic, unimaginative Archbishop of Paris. 
_. Henry de Montherlant’s play, translated by 
Robert Speaight, deepens to what must be a 
_ superb final piece of theatre (it can come to 
"us vividly in the imagination). 

At first, on Sunday, the nuns were not 
always vocally differentiated. By the time the 
Ma Archbishop arrived, we knew where we stood, 
Andrew Cruickshank presented the dogmatist 
_ -uncompromisingly (‘ We are asking you to keep 
in line’ with the others’; ‘An intelligent nun 
- always causes trouble in a community’; ‘ There 
is never any lack of frogs croaking in the . 
marshes of Port-Royal’), Such actresses as Gwen 


Grey splendidly sustained the fight under the 
_ direction -of -Michael Bakewell. In coming 
- months, when we are to have both ‘ The Master 
eof: Santiago’ and ‘ Malatesta’ in the theatre, 
ic “Port-Koyal’ should certainly find a place. 
_ Miss Ffrangcon-Davies was also an accu- 
__-rately-modulated Arcadina in ‘The Seagull’ 
(Light). The production might have interested 
. an American critic, Walter Kerr, who allowed 
x himself to say that ‘Chekhov is just another 
_“ Arts Theatre ” , some- 
=: _ thing that—though. not quite ona par—can go 
- with our professional “ outsider’s judgement” 
fast week that ‘ King Lear’ is ‘a rubbishy play’. 
33 ~The radio revival, under Archie Campbell, 
3 “4 employed the Calderon version, tactfully handled 
“a 
a 
= 


admiration in London’ 


(‘ Your weather gives me a wretched welcome’ 

-for ‘Your weather welcomes me here in the 
_ most inhospitable manner’). It had an exceed= 

ingly distinguished Trigorin by Paul Scofield, 
- once (on the stage) a Constantine who proved 
_ that there was no need to express agitation by 
«imitating a\demented crane-fly. He now phrased. 
= _ Trigorin with both subtlety and truth, especially — 
in the speeches to Nina. T hroughout we were 
kept aware of the play’s ecstasies, frustrations, 
agonies, its fights with a world that gives no 
aiartcr, ee 


J. C. TREwWIN 


4 ae SPOKEN WORD 
Play-boy « and Politician 


Iris In the natural order of things that writers 
who have boomed prodigiously in their lifetime 
should — slump, even if only temporarily, after 
their death. But the case of G.B.S. is peculiar i in 
that his plays are still performed here and in 
Trance and perhaps—I don’t know—in many 
n€ countries, despite the fact that for some 
ears the critics have been busily undermining 
ese pert as a eerymeht and as a- 


— 


‘Don’t be one of the weakest . 


There is no easy ‘path from Chiltern and its - 


_ when the rebellious nuns, claiming their own — 


__ Ffrangcon-Davies, Mary Merrall, and Monica — 
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mee Be it 
= fast and: ane ast as welt to go on with it) “sociologist. Last week in an excellent talk called 


“The Puppet Master’ Graham Hough, in his 
younger days a Shaw enthusiast, soberly and 
dispassionately helped in the work of demolition 
and I, another one-time enthusiast, found very 
little to disagree with in his strictures. Not that 


_ Mr. Hough converted me; it was Shaw himself 


‘who did that many years ago with ‘Back to 
Methuselah’, But it was Shaw, too, who with 
his gift for self-showmanship had’ kidded us 
into pitching him far too high by his Fabian 
lectures (always first-rate entertainment whatever 
else they might be), his letters to the newspapers, 
and the brilliant pamphlets that formed the pre- 
faces to his published plays which often 
prompted us to read into the plays more than 
what was actually there. All the same, the plays 
themselves, with their sharp pantomime charac- 
terisation, their superb dialogue, their paradox, 
their fantastic and often quite false theories, and, 
above all, their irresistible humour, were some- 
thing brand-new in the English theatre and they 
swept us off our feet. 

Mr. Hough remarked, and I think he was 
right, that Shaw’s sparks and flashes are like 
those indoor fireworks which for all their excit- 
ing display never set fire to anything, but surely 


_ it is only if we insist that they should that we 


have cause to complain. They are a delight in 
themselves. A more serious accusation and one 
which is irrefutable is, as Mr. Hough reminded 
us, Shaw’s extraordinary lack of human feeling. 
In all his plays there is not one touch of tender- 
ness: whenever he deals with love between the 


-sexes the situation is so glaringly false, the 


absence of emotion so outrageous, that we revolt 
and the characters concerned lose all credibility. 
We don’t for a moment believe in Ellie’s love 


for the fatuous Hector Hushabye in ‘ Heartbreak 


House’ or feel the fascination of Orinthia in 
*The Apple Cart’, one of what Mr. Hough 
aptly calls Shaw’s ‘ charmless sirens’. Even the 
most real and attractive of his women, Lady 
Cicely Waynflete, lets us down in the end when 
she all but accepts the hand of Captain Brass- 
bound. It is only in the case of ‘Saint Joan’ 
that I disagree with Mr. Hough. Here Shaw 
transcended himself, and it still seems to me a 
very moving play in which, for once, we find the 
human quality of pity. 

Then what, Mr. Hough asks, can be said for 
the plays? Simply, he says, that the plays delight, 
stimulate, startle, and move us to laughter; that 
Shaw is one of the funniest writers in English. 
Whether G.B.S. would have been satisfied with 
this very handsome tribute is doubtful, though 
to make us laugh was evidently one of his chief 
aims, and for that we surely owe him a large 
debt of gratitude. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast to 


Shaw than Asquith. Both were brilliant but in 


very different ways. Asquith was a_ classical 
scholar and an accomplished lawyer whose 
speeches, it is said, had the monumental quality 
of a Roman senator’s. Shaw as a speaker and a 
character was mercurial, spontaneous, and a bit 
of a mountebank, In the broadcast on Asquith 
called ‘Portrait of a Prime Minister’ the 
designer and narrator was A. P. Ryan and the 
contributors Lady Violet Bonham Carter, Lord 
Samuel; Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Doctor Gilbert 


~ Murray, and several other distinguished people. 


It was in fact another example of the mosaic 
portrait, and it gave a clear and impartial im- 
pression of Asquith’s career in the combined 
views of a few of his supporters and opponents. 
It bore witness, too, to his steadfastness and 
good faith, his great gifts as a speaker, his lack 
of bitterness or resentment in the face of mis- 
‘ understanding and shabby treatment, and his 


‘introduction as Chancellor of Old Age Pensions 


and other reforms. In fact Mr. Ryan did, and 
did well, what he set out to do—to build up in 
the space of half an hour a portrait of Asquith 
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as Prime Minister—and I had no right to be 
disappointed at not being given, except in one 


or two details, an intimate portrait of a man — 


who among many other fine qualities was, in the 
true sense, a gentleman. 
MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC - 
From Far and Near 


BELIEVING, AS I Do, that an opera—even so 
familiar an opera as ‘La Bohéme ’—should be 
heard .as a complete entity, I was disconcerted 


to find on tuning in to the regional service - ; 
at seven o’clock last Thursday that I had landed ~ 


into: the ‘middle of a play. I managed to ‘ get’ 
the first act from a more distant station, with 
quite horrifying results, The jolly Bohemians 
seemed to be shouting their heads off, and their 
voices sounded as coarse as the orchestral tone 
was harsh. As an antidote in the interval, I put 


on. the recently re-issued recording of the duet, ~ 


*O soave fanciulla ’, made by Melba and Caruso 
fifty years ago. 


Then we’ got back to the local station for | 


Act II—and oh! the difference! I will not say 


that the-singing resembled that of the ‘ golden 


age’. Style has changed in the interval and the 
performance was given in English which neces- 
sitates different phrasing—though it may be that 
at Covent Garden phrasing, and especially a 
more legato style, could be cultivated with 
advantage. But the performance was alive, 
intelligently sung and thoroughly enjoyable. 
Elsie Morison’s Mimi was charming and 
affecting, and Marie Collier’s Musetta abounded 
in vitality without being either coarse or shrill. 
The four men made a strong, evenly balanced 
team, despite a casualty through’ illness in the 
cast originally engaged. 

There seem to be two morals to be drawn 
from this experience: first, the provinces can- 
not take it; and, second, the quality of musical 
performances can still not be assessed unless 
they are received on the strongest possible wave- 


length and so are free from distortion. I was _ 
delighted, by the way, at the stroke of genius (if _ 


that is the word) that gave us in one of the 
intervals ‘ Buxtehude on the Harp’. The ‘ Third’ 
must look to its laurels! 

The week’s chief event» was the concert on 
Wednesday of music by Stravinsky that was to 
have been directed by the composer, for whom 
Sir Malcolm Sargent deputised. Again the pro- 
vinces could not take the whole of it, though I 
should have thought that the gay and tuneful 
‘Pulcinella’, which was relayed in the Third 
Programme, would have been more to their 
taste than the two symphonies in the first part. 
The Symphony in C major stands at the begin- 
ning of the new stage in the composer’s develop- 
ment after he settled in the United States. It is 
as clear and simple as its key suggests, yet de- 
ceptively simple. Even after two hearings last 
week—the whole programme was repeated in the 
Third on Friday—one cannot be sure whether it 
is quite as empty of significant content as a 
superficial view of it suggests. Those disconcert- 
ing jerks and kinks that distort its classical lines 
might be dismissed as perversities in a lesser 
composer, but the composer of the ‘ Symphony 
of Psalms’ deserves the benefit of the doubt. 
For that earlier work is, without qualification, a 
masterpiece, grand, hieratic, and profoundly 
religious. Stravinsky himself notoriously dis- 
approves of the introduction of expressive 
nuances in his music, and especially in this 
symphony, and he has recorded it in a per- 
formance of stark austerity. Sir Malcolm 


ed 


Sargent did not resist the temptation to make ~~ 


changes of pace, particularly a slowing down at 


the end, which seemed to me to detract from the 


grandeur of an otherwise admirably lucid 
performs 
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Glad I don’t work for a big outfit! “ 
Oh! Why not? — ‘i 
Well, you never see the boss, let alone get the chance of talking to him. Fact is, imag ea 

in a big factory like this you must be just a number without a name. -— oe 5 

f ; . . : q 

a Bit out-of-date aren’t-you? In these I.C.I. factories there’s plenty of chances 

for a man to make himself heard. He can see his foreman or manager at anytime, and he can call : 
on his shop steward or his works councillor if he wants help to put his case. Through them he can : 
make his views heard right at the top. - 2 : 


Maybe, but there can’t be much of a matey spirit — I.CI.’s just too big for that. 


Don’t you believe it! I.C.I. provides playing fields, recreation rooms and clubs where 


all the chaps can get together. You should get yourself invited to an I.C.I. club some night— ~~ 
: you’d see what I mean! oe 


4 Maybe I will. But don’t tell me that when LCL. provides all this it isn’t guided by self-interest. 


: Of course it is. The Company 


wants to see the team spirit in all its 


works, for it knows that a happy team 


produces the best results. 


_ much of ‘Pulcinella’ is based—and it seems 
- now that Pergolesi was not their author—they 
‘ _ contain much delightful music that deserved 
rescuing. Stravinsky’s method of rescue was to 
= pply to it the kind of distortions that Picasso, 
is collaborator in the ballet, was applying to his 
classical draughtsmanship. It is amusing to 
observe how as the work proceeds it gets further 
and oe away from ‘Pergolesi’, and more 


T is well known that a number of famous 
nineteenth-century symphonies had _ to 
pass through remarkably long periods of 
gestation before they reached the desired 
oh, ‘degree of artistic perfection. Mendelssohn’s 
‘Italian’ of 1833, published posthumously after 
| ‘revised i in 1851, and Brahms’ First, which took 
more than fourteen years to mature, are cases in 
' point. Yet such formidable feats of artistic 
‘ __ scrupulousness were easily surpassed by Anton 
- Bruckner whose ten mature symphonies, com- 
posed in later middle age—roughly between 
forty and seventy—were subjected to a bewilder- 
_ ing number of far-reaching revisions with some- 
times inconclusive final results. 
For it was the rule rather than the exception 
_ for a symphony by Bruckner to be composed 
_ more than once, each new version representing 
a different conceptual stage. The First and 
_ Third Symphonies (both eventually published 
_ by Bruckner himself) remained on the stocks for 
__ twenty-eight and seventeen years respectively. 


“was subjected to a thorough revision (cutting 
deep into the very sinews of composition) in 

- 1890, when Bruckner was already deeply en- 
~ gaged on No. 9, It was eventually published in 


exists today in four different versions, two of 
- which were published by Bruckner himself in 
1878 and in 1890, Between 1873, the year of its 
earliest draft, and the date of its second publica- 
tion the ‘Wagner Symphony’ shed the naive 
_ thematic allusions to ‘ Walkiire’ and ‘ Tristan’ 
of its original (unpublished) version, only to 
acquire in turn something of Wagner’s orchestral 
- Juxuriance, thereby approximating to the 


_ sionally, as in the cases of No. 4 and the 
String Quintet in F, even whole movements 
were replaced by new ones. 


These never-ending creative efterthoushias 


Pes iet as| much from Bruckner’s passionate 


_ striving for artistic perfection as from his . 


acceptance of practical suggestions for a simpli- 
fication of the texture and orchestration of his 


symphonies: These revisions became a matter 


of expediency for the composer, impatient to 
hear his works performed, albeit in mutilated 
-_ condition. In some instances, however, the re- 
__ visions expressed Bruckner’s lack of faith in the 


to print during his lifetime they cannot easily 
be dismissed as having been sanctioned by the 


some of these ‘second thoughts ’—comprising 
cuts of remarkable length and _ occasional 
~ changes in orchestration—commend themselves — 
Bie. even today to conscientious conductors. The 
mounting conflict between a grandiose original 
conception, the stern realities of human endur- 
ace, and the logistics of practical performance 


Joy 
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- Whoever wrote Je trio sonatas on which 


: 1847, Schumann’s D minor, composed in 1841, _ 


_ The former, first composed as early as 1865-66, 


1893. No, 3 (dedicated to Richard Wagner) 
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relevancy of his original drafts. When committed ~ 


- composer ‘under duress’. On the other hand, 


in pe uee 2 Syne 


and more’ characteristically Stravinskyish until 
we reach the most uproarious joke in music 
since Mozart’s * Musikalische Spass’, in which 
the double-bass and trombones make hay of the 


_old tune. It was good to have the whole work 


played (and sung, well, by. April Cantelo, 
Alexander Young, and Alfred Orda) for a 
change, though, for ordinary purposes, the Suite 
is enough of a piquant dish. 

Two other expatriates were represented in 


By H. F. REDLICH 


No. 8 in C minor, the third of his symphonies 
to be written in that key and the last of his 
symphonic projects ever to reach completion. 
With its immediate predecessor, No. 7 in E, 
as with its successor, the fragment of No. 9 in 
D minor, it shares vastness of design, exceptional 
length and a remarkable increase in orchestral 
forces. The work exists in three different ver- 
sions, completed in 1887, 1890, and 1892. 
Version 3 alone was published by Bruckner in 
1892, the year of its first performance. Version 2 
was "published as part of a complete critical 
edition, edited by Robert Haas (1935) and later 
by Leopold Nowak (1955). Both editions, while 
intent on restoring Bruckner’s original, present 
conflicting aspects of the composer’s ‘second 
thoughts’. A close comparison of these scores with 
Bruckner’s own publication of 1892 suggests 
that the composer was at pains to tighten the 
loose structure especially of the Adagio and finale 
by a number of cuts. According to Nowak the 
reliability of Haas’ edition suffers from the fact 
that occasionally material from the unpublished 
version 1 replaces the solutions of 1890. Be 
that as it may, it seems fairly obvious that only 
a faithful reprint of that earlier version of 1887 
(together with a critical appraisal of earlier 


» drafts of which two pages have been published 


in facsimile in a recent book of mine) can give a 
clear picture of the basic conceptual stage, the 
structural outlines of which remained more or 
less untouched in subsequent revisions. 

The composition of the Eighth Symphony, 
undertaken by a man past sixty, was spread over 


eight years. Early sketches go back to 1884, the 


year in which Bruckner’s ‘Te Deum’ was com- 
pleted and his Seventh Symphony had had its 
first performance under Nikisch at Leipzig. It 
was a singularly happy time for Bruckner, who 
seemed to float on the wave of recent successes. 
_ However, the incipient mood of creative exulta- 
tion was rudely shattered when Hermann Levi 
rejected version 1 of No. 8 in October 1887. 
Bruckner ‘suffered a nervous collapse but 
eventually rallied and even carried out a drastic 
revision (version 2) of the work. This revision 


of 1890 entailed not inconsiderable changes in 


the general plan. A pianissimo ending sup- 
planted the original fff end of the first move- 
ment; the trio of the Scherzo was eliminated 
altogether and replaced by a new one and the 
scoring was altered in many instances. However, 
even this revision was repeatedly overruled by 
the score which Bruckner published in March 
1892. The first performance (based on that 
score, 7.¢., on version 3) took place under Hans 
Richter in Vienna on December 18 of the same 
year. It met with instantaneous success which 
did much to spread Bruckner’s fame during the 
final years of his ebbing life. 

The orchestra of No. 8 adds four horns 
(alternating with four Wagner-tubas), a contra- 
bass-tuba, three harps, cymbals and trianrle to 
the forces employed in Bruckner’s earliee sym- 
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Saturday night’s concert in the ‘ Third’, 
directed by Walter Goehr. Of the two, 


Mihalovici seemed to have more individuality 


than Martinu, whose fifth symphany says 
nothing im particular with the competence of a 
practised composer, And there was Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Mazeppa’, mostly a dull work, better 
done by the Bolshoi Opera than ‘ The Queen of 
Spades’ at Belgrade the week before. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


Bruckner’s Second Thoughts 


The Eighth Symphony will be broadcast at 7.40 p.m. on Tuesday, December 18, in the edition by Robert Haas; and 
at 7.50 p.m. on Thursday, December 20, in the edition by Leopold Nowak (both Third) 


phonies. The work—Promethean in 
Faustian in spirit, all-embracing in its emotional 
ambit, spanning the gulf from’ religious 
sublimity to the Upper Austrian pastoral idyll— 
has always been a challenge to programme- 
scenting commentators. Unfortunately, the com- 
poser himself encouraged this game of musical 
detection by a letter to Felix yon Weingartner 
(January 27, 1891) in which he attempted to 
interpret a posteriori his creative experience in 
terms.of literary pictorialism. According to the 
letter the fff trumpets and horns at the end of 
the first movement give out ‘the annunciation 
of death’; the Gargantuan scherzo symbolises 
the Deutscher Michel (one of Bruckner’s fondest 
self-identifications with the Teutonic equivalent 
of John Bull) and its Schubertian Trio expresses 
‘Michel’s day-dreams’. The finale, however, 
switches over into the political sphere. It is said 
to have been inspired by the meeting between 
the Austrian Emperor and the Tsar which had 
taken place in the eighteen-eighties at Olomouc. 
The composer even went so far as to identify the 
ubiquitous appoggiatura motive in the strings 
with the gallop of the Cossacks! But Bruckner’s 
naive ‘Programme’ need not be taken too 
seriously. For the artistic message of the Sym- 
phony is clearly embodied in its structural plan, 
taking its clue from the idea of complete 
thematic integration. This is finally accom- 
plished at the end of the finale, where the prin- 
cipal thematic subjects of all’ four movements 
unite in a final climax. 

The first movement, beginning with a 
mysterious fremolo in the strings, exactly like 


Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, oscillates be-— 


tween a bass motive and its cantabile counter- 
part, underpinned by Bruckner’s favourite 
quintuplet-rhythm ¢ p f?r . Scherzo and adagio 
change their usual places (as in Nos, 7 and 9). 
The scherzo, coming second to offset the oppres- 
sive gloom of the coda of the first movement 
(Bruckner’s Yotenuhr), is. propelled by an 
obsessional five-note-motive. Its peasant-like 
ferocity gives way to a slow trio in A flat, 
obviously inspired by the first song of Schubert’s 
* Winterreise ’. Similarly, the following adagio— 
one of the longest slow movements in the 
history of the symphony—grows out of the 
initial motto-theme of Schubert’s ‘ Wanderer’ 
Fantasy whose key-centre (C sharp = D flat) it 


shares in enharmonic disguise. Floating on the 


wings of syncopated string triplets (reminiscent 
of ‘ Tristan ”) the movement spans the emotional 
gulf from despairing nostalgia to visionary 


ecstasy. Even if the Political associations of 


Bruckner’s ‘ programme’ for the finale are dis- 
counted, the intrinsic dualism of its military and 
ecclesiastical elements is inescapable. There are 
many loosely linked episodes, fascinating and 


exasperating in turn, before’ at last the coda is 


reached, with its combination of all thematic 
material triumphantly enunciating Bruckner’s 


child-like faith: Non confundar in aeternum....— 
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Getting a Stock In 
; In all Banks there is a routine recognition 
of Christmas as a time of inereased 
\ 
spending. Bigger cheques than usual are 
. cashed at the counter, which means that Sa . ; 
3: ; Ih ristm By 
? more money has to be made available to is Christmas 
: meet customers’ requirements. We have every home has 
to get a stock in, so to speak, so that your room for a 
7 festivities, however modest, may be given ; ~~ From 
Be as Remington £3-18-0 
a proper start. Father Christmas cashing he 
C ‘4b you can take 
a cheque at the counter may seem a ee a ei home a 
fanciful thought but that is where his whey cuseo tage Mo useite Wiel Say Portable 


long-wanted portable this Christmas — so 


they dropped a few hints about Remington. *followed by 


d journey really begins. 
. 


DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 


Wherever there's a talent and ten fingers, 
there’s room for a Remington. It’s the 
Christmas present that everyoneinthe — 
family can use —for letter-writing, business 
typing, note-making, study and pleasure. 


Ask your dealer He’ll show you three fine 
Remington models. Quiet-riter with 
Miracle tab costs £33.10.0 cash. Letter- 
riter, without tab. is £31; Travel-riter, the 
Remington lightweight, £26. All models 
are available on easy terms if you wish. 


SS REMINGTON 


A) wonderful portable typewriters 


& SEE SOURS Ezz WL aes om 


Head Office: Spring Soran Manchester, 2. 
Principal London Office: 72, Cornhill, E.C.3. 
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It is more than 
two hundred years 
since Drambuie was 
first brought to 
Scotland by Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. The 
' pleasant custom of 
drinking a liqueur © 
becomes, with 
Drambuie, part of a 
tradition that has its _ 
origin in the 
colourful days of the. 
eighteenth century. 


LIGHT UP AND SETTLE DOWN 


to that long slow smoke which calms a troubled world. With 

Balkan Sobranie glowing in the bowl of your favourite briar 

anxiety goes up in smoke and an inimitable aroma makes 

rings round every fret. Balkan Sobranie Smoking Mixture is a 

unique combination of mature Virginia leaf with rarest 

Yenidje to add an original flavour and rich aroma. Cool’ 
and slow smoking to the last shred... 


Balkan Sobranie Deed mb tlle 


1 ounce 5| 71 SMOKING MIXTURE 2 ounces 11/3 
-t SOBRANIE LTD. 136 CITY ROAD LONDON E.C.1 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co Ltd York Place Edinburgh Ma. 


- 


is important to know what you are_ 
actually getting, and what you can 


_/ meeds rather ‘special handling because it is a pile 


~ stand almost upright and should never be pressed 
flat either by too heavy handling or by an iron. 
_ Always use fine needles rather than pins when 
_ fitting a velvet dress because pins can leave 


Coarse thread can, t00, 80, even for tacking, use 
_ ‘silk. Velvet has an ‘ up "and down’ to its surface, 
. ~ and you must allow enough material to cut all 
the pieces of your pattern ‘with the pile running 
' in the same direction; and if you.want velvet to 
look its darkest and richest then the pile should 
"run upwards. 
' Nylon velvet, like most other ‘nylon materials, 
is virtually uncrushable but it should be given 
"the same care when steaming and pressing as 
any other kind. Nylon velvet with a silicone 
ish is comparatively new and it seems to 
offer the best of all the worlds—it does not 
_ crush, it resists water-borne stains to a high 
degree, and it can be washed in a mild detergent 
_ when it does get dirty. But, and this is yery 
important, if you decide to have a silicone- 
finished velvet dry-cleaned you must tell the 


what cleaning agent to use. 


~ Satin-is the high-fashion material of the year. 


Strictly speaking, satin is a material with a nap: 


__ the fibres on its surface lie in one direction and money, it is the gros-grain of the best the Age of Fonson, etc. 
ae : $ 
3 fee r : 
J - . 
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F HEN you are buying fine materials, it _ 


Nexpect ona. them. First, velvet, which is one of - 
the prettiest and most popular “materials for 
hildren’s party dresses in the winter. All velvet 


7 material, that is to say the fibres on its surface - 


permanent marks on some kinds of velvet. 


cleaner about this finish so that he will know ; 


: Know Your Materials 


By ALICE HOOPER BECK 


give it that characteristic sheen. Again, you will 
need a little more material than usual because 
satin must have all the pieces of your pattern 
cut in the same direction—otherwise you will 


get the most curious effects of light and shade 
: and of colour, too; Even when you do cut satin 
_ all in the same direction you will still get slight 


differences of sheen. Satin’s highly polished sur- 
face can be scratched permanently, and these 
scratches I have found show more in some lights 
than in others, so during making up be careful 
with pins and needles, and in wear be careful 
of finger-nails .or, for example, an evening 
bag with a rough: or sequinned surface. Like 
velvet, satin can also be finished with sili- 
cones. This means stain resistance and an ap- 
pearance which is lustrous rather than shiny 
or highly polished. 

Another material it pays to know something 


“about is gros-grain. Good-quality gros-grain is 


one of the freshest and crispest materials for a 


_ special occasion dress, makes up beautifully, and 


in wear does not crush easily. But, in my experi- 
ence, some dry cleaners are rather nervous about 
gros-grain. 

I took a lavender-pink coat to be cleaned not 


ong ago and was told that the marks on the 


edges of the turn-back cuffs and on the collar 
might not come out entirely; and, although 
great trouble was taken, that proved to be the 
case. Cleaning, in some cases, also seems to 
remove the freshness—the bloom—from gros- 
grain and some of the crispness too. This is 
especially true of what I can only describe as 
the rather ‘cottony’ gros-grains, So, for my 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s.,. and 12s, 6d. respectively 


a ; _ Closing, date: first post on Thursday, December 20. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
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‘ " containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
marked * Crossword ? in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 


oe . decision is final 
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- 41.* Used to catch fish in a river (4) 


Each of the clues marked * contains a word or 
phrase which defines the light required ‘at the 
number where it stands, but the clue belongs as a 
whole to a light of the same length elsewhere. The 
other clues are normal. The defining words or 
phrases may not always be exact synonyms. 
Punctuation in some of the clues may be ignored. 


CLUES—ACBOSS 


1.* Ottoman title of honour (4) 
3.* A quarter of ee (4) 
7.* Couch on which one liés (4) 
11.* The shaft of a cylindrical pillar (4) 
13.* The heads of two rips with a cauliflower ear—that’s 
rather uncommon! (5) 
14. Cooking pail in the Southern States (5) 
15. Let in among those who plead mitigation (5) 
16. Sails light for a port in Mexico (5S) 
17,* Sickness, limited to uncle and a half-sister (6) 
18.* This measure is a score of feet (4) L 
19,* Intermix drinks to make a twist (4) 
20.* A fairy emerges from this odd pier (4) 


~ 21,* Choose here a word describing Manuzio’s type (6) 
_22." Elf! This affection means nothing (4) 


23.* Kind of jetty which can stem the tide (4) 

24. The hay-loft is high and over the water (6) 

28.* Actual superficial content (4) 

30.* This Egyptian goddess was an object of dread (4) 
31,.* The edge of a ruler, perhaps (4) 

82. Worn learnt somehow (6) 

cio Agitated like a fir-tree in the wind (5) 


-$7.* Rents which arise from somewhat unusual rates (5) 


89. tia strong syllable in English metre (S) 
Dens of an old tribe of wild beasts (5) 


42." The painter is after gold for doing odd pieces of 
work (4) 


quality I can afford and in the darker, more 
practical, colours.—Woman’s Hour 


Notes on Contributors 


Sir CHARLES WEBSTER, K.C.M.G. (page 971): 
Stevenson Professor of International History, xs 
ie 


London School of Economics, 1932-53; 
author of The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, a) 
1830-41, etc, a 
ALAN T. PEACOCK (page 972): Reader in Public Ms 
Finance, London School of Economics; author a 
of The Economics of National Insurance, ete.. =- 
J. C. R: Dow (page 974): on the staff of the 
National Institute of Economic and Social ’ 


Research oa 
ANTHONY CROSLAND (page 976): M.P. (Labour) 
for Gloucestershire South, 1950-55; Fellow rig 
and Lecturer in Economics, Trinity College, » 


Oxford, 1947-50; author of The Future of “or 
Socialism, Britain’s Economic Problem, etc. c 
HENRY MabDDIckK (page 987): Lecturer in Public 

Administration, Birmingham University 

F, A, HAYEK (page 989): Professor of Social 
and Moral Science, Chicago University; 
Tooke Professor of Economic Science and 
Statistics, London University, 1931-50; 
author of The Political Ideal of the Rule of 
Law, The Counter-revolution of Science, The 
Road to Serfdom, etc. 

L. C. Knicuts (page 991): Winterstoke Pro- 
fessor of English, Bristol University; Profes-_ 
sor of English Literature, Sheffield University 
1947-52; author of Explorations: Essays in 
Literary Criticism, Drama and Society in~ 


44.* Golfing Colonel who always ‘hits the white’ (4) 


DOWN 


Direction of a wind over the Border (4) 

Glutinous 9 in 5 mixture (6) 

Pale from a throw (4) : 

Pick out from these lecturers a type leaning to the 

Right (6) ! .- 

She’s a revolutionary one in Scotland (3) 

Cleth cap worn by Basques (5) 

Actor’s jokes to raise a smile (4) 

Our leading lady was terrific—you should see us in 

action, twice nightly (S) 

After this old scare I stir 

trouble (9) 

10. Luminous beam from the sun or from a mere star (8) 

12, Something for pickling one in this silly season (5S) 

16... Sustained distress signal and half the tenors do 
nothing (9) 

17.* Move like a vessel between two ports (3) 

18. Old port in confusion on the Canadian coast (8) 

19.* Solid animal oil (3) 

22.* Hill is all bent up, Rot! (3) 

24.* Colour of face after climbing hill (3) 

25. Having no stomach, the holy man goes, leaving: the 
mushroom (6) 

26.* Cloth among the impedimenta missing in retreats (5) 

27.* This-throwing up of a headless knife—it can’t go on 
for ever! (6) 

29.* Abe is ready for trimming the silver-fir (5) 

30.* Sail is thus when hoisted from the cap (5) 

33.* Twist appears in Alibi, a sequel to Shoe-string @) 

35.* This trap is a lure (4) 

36. Discover in the lanes pyrola growing (4) 

38.* One of the workers who gathers around a queen a 


Solution of No. 1,383 
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uneasily—it’s stomach 


i [26] 
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Prizewinners : Ist prize: A. McCracken (Bathgate); 
2nd prize: W7. Purbrick (Wallington); 3rd prize: 
FE, I: Vincent (Stratford-on-Avon) 
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POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


G.C.E. 


According to the number and choice of 
subjects and the level at which they are 
taken (Ordinary or Advanced) the 
General Certificate of Education can 
serve as (1) evidence of asound general 
education, (2) the first step toa degree, 
and (3) the means of exemption from 
most professional preliminary exams. 
Wolsey Hall provides indiyidually- 
conducted postal courses forall G.C.E. 
examinations at very reasonable fees, 
payable by instalments if desired. 
PROSPECTUS from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE51. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Hand built 
RADIOGRAMOPHONE 
Equipment 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 
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THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION 
AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 
STANDARDS 


Universal Electronic Products 
36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 


[LEARN A LANGUAGE” | 
| THIS WINTER | 


"RHE problem of learning a Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has been solved. + 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman method you learn 
French in French, and so on. English is not 
used at all. 

The system is explained in four little books, 
one for each language. Write for the book 
that interests you and it will be sent you 
by return, together with a specimen lesson, 
gratis and post free. WELbeck 1411 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY “"s 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
82, Norfolk Mansions, WigmOte Street, 
London, W.1, 


Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) 
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sketching 


It’s the most worth-while 
hobby with big possibili- 
ties of adding **a second 
string to your bow." A 
Pupjyl writes: — **Seven 
of my drawings have 
been used on showcards 
by the firm where I am 
employed, although 1 am 
really engaged in the 
; Counting House." 

You can learn to Draw and Paint. easily and 
inexpensively at home by P.A.S. Postal Tuition, 
The Beginners Course is sheer joy, Write for 
tree illustrated Prospectus to 

THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
‘Dect TL.24) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23 
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“SO AT LAST | COME TO THE LSJ” 0S 


If you have talent you may succeed on your own,. by trial and error. 


yg ‘UNIVERSITY 
tit) CORRESPONDENCE | 
ia7 COLLEGE 


U.C.C., est. 1887, with its staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, offers expert tuition 
for General Certificate of Education (all — 
Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, — 
Northern, and others, London University __ 
Degrees (obtainable without residence), 
A.C.P., L.C.P., and various Teachers’ — 

Diplomas, Law, Professional Preliminary, 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. 
Moderate fees* instalments if desired. 


4k PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


On the other hand’ you may give up in despair. You may think that 


writing either comes naturally or not at all, forgetting that painters, 


musicians and all other craftsmen had to learn their art from those who 


knew more than they. : oy ~ 


If you are disappointed with your, own results why not gét in-totich- 


with thé London School of Journalism? “It was -founded undég. the 


patronage of that great journalist Lord Northcliffe. Many famous “news- 


paper proprietors and editors have been its patrons, and it has helped 
thousands to success. Why not find out if the LSJ can help you as well? 


It costs nothing to write for the book ‘Writing for the Press’. 


Chief Secretary, s 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


GROsvenor 8250 ». “There are LSJ students all over the world.” 
SPECIALISED. POSTAL TUITION} 


a brilliant performer—a grand looker—this | . 
: 4 for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE| 


4 & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim, — 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ,., LL.B. etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil : 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.: for professional’ exams, in Law, Ac~ 
. countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc, 

exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) ~ 
courses in business subjects. v7 “a 
More than 90,000-POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 

Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 

payable by instalments. —__ 2 z 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE fam 
: i ST: ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


The Perfect Accompaniment ~ 


Ferguson ‘Fanfare’ 
model 376RG 


it The Ferguson ‘Fanfare’ is a brand new beauty of a radio- BLACKFRIARS’ 
gram. It’s a 6-valve superhet covering long and medium wavebands and Pat 
VHE/EM. It hasa4-speed autochanger. It’s got the special new built-in ‘Ferrite’ 
aerial for AMand internal vHE/EM aerial. It has piano-key waveband selection. 
And its lovely walnut-veneered brass-trimmed cabinet has an exceptionally 
generous record storage space. Go straight to your Ferguson dealer.and © 


hear the ‘Fanfare’ in action. At the price there isn’t a competitor in sight, 


_ fine sets these FERGUSON'S 


Extracts From - 
‘THE FLYING ROLL 


SHOWING HOW TO OBTAIN 
REDEMPTION OF THE BODY AND 
SALVATION OF ALL SOULS. 
THROUGH THE SUPREME SAC- ~ 
( RIFICE AND OBEDIENCE TO | 
pivine woes GOD'S COMMANDS. : 


God's Last Published in Three Books (Ser- | 
Senses: ie mons 1, 2 and 3), each of over 200 
pages and bound in whole cloth 
boards at 2s. 6d. each post, free, 
or the complete Three Sermons 1 
one Presentation Volume of over 
700 pages. bound in whole red 
leather; lettered in go'd, at 
1¥s. 3d. euch, post free. 
APPLY TO PUBLISHERS AT 
47, BROOKMEAD AVENUE, 


BICKLEY. KENT. 
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Fromthe famous Rhine- 
hessian vineyards. The 
finest wine in its class— 
not too sweet, not too 
dry. Excellent with fish, 
poultry, white or red 
meat, 7 SRE ore 
i At your Wine Merchant's 
S. F. & 0. HALLGARTEN, LONDON, E.¢ ‘oR 
SS 


> 


Please write for details and name 
of nearest agents. e 


CHAPPELL 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD, 
50 New Bond Street, London, W. 
Telephone; MAY fair 7600 
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